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THE EAGLE HAS ONE HEAD 


HE emblematic American eagle has only one head, not 

two, and President Truman is well on the way to proving 

that the symbol is not an empty one. A curious sense 

of restraint amid all the enthusiasm and clamour of 
General MacArthur's progress from Tokyo to Washington might 
equally well have marked a calm before the storm or the calm 
after it, but there is no doubt about what it ought to be. There is 
no reason whatever—constitutional, military or political—why the 
Generul’s progress towards an honourable retirement should be 
arrested. The object of the crowds lining the streets in Honolulu, 
in San Francisco, in Washington and in New York should be 
to hail a great soldier and say goodbye to an unsuccessful politi- 
cian, even if the General’s own disclaimer of political ambition 
must, for the time being, be received with uncharitable scepticism 
after all the similar disclaimers by past candidates for Presidential 
office. If there still remains more hesitation about the Vale 
than about the Ave it does not spring from any rational hope, 
but rather from the less laudable element in American politics. 
General MacArthur’s address to the joint session of both Houses 
of Congress, which has not taken place at the time this is 
written, ought to be a renunciation of political ambition even 
if it also contains a reaffirmation of his military views on the 
war in Asia. But whatever it contains it is essential that Presi- 
dent Truman and Mr. Acheson should not weaken in their stand 
against both the policy and the man. 


Constitutionally and politically the case for continued firm- 
ness is, if anything, even plainer than it is militarily. The 
subjection of the military to the civil power is absolutely funda- 
mental to the American Constitution. It was the clear intention 
of the founding fathers, it is expressed through the vesting of 
the powers of Commander-in-Chief in the civilian President, 
and it has been confirmed by unmistakable precedents. On 
the lower plane of day-to-day politics it must be as clear on 
the other side of the Atlantic as it is here that such political 
prestige as General MacArthur ever had wag derived from the 
offices of which he has now been divested. His nomination as 
a Presidential candidate at the Republican convention at 
Philadelphia in 1948—a nomination to which he gave his consent 
—Wwas worse than a failure. It was a farce. The war veterans 


who might perhaps be expected to be his main supporters, and 
to whom he addressed one of his most blatantly insubordinate 
statements, have never made any pretence of affection for him, 
even though they, like everyone else, admire him as a soldier, 
In fact the President, who has never been accused of a lack of 
political acumen, must see that he has everything to gain by 
standing firm, and even the Right-wing Republicans can hardly 
have any illusions on this score. 

But it would be useless to pretend that the last has been heard 
of the MacArthur policy of full-scale war in Asia. As long as 
there is no local settlement in Korea the possibility of a sudden 
extension of the war cannot be ruled out, however much the 
Western Powers may want to rule it out. Nevertheless there is 
still no reason why the President should modify the stand he 
has taken against any voluntary extension of the war. In fact 
another episode like the recent American demand for the brand- 
ing of China as the aggressor and the consideration of economic 
sanctions might well be dangerous to the Democratic Party’s 
political prospects as well as to the unity among the supporters 
of the United Nations campaign in Korea. Just as there were 
limits to the insubordination which Mr. Truman could stand 
from General MacArthur, so there are limits to the concessions 
which can be made to the confused and pernicious foreign policy 
of the Right-wing Republicans. 


The Treaty with Japan 


It has always been reasonably clear that if Australian and 
New Zealand fears of a revived and militgristic Japan were to 
be set at rest, the Japanese treaty which the Americans are so 
earnestly seeking would have to be accompanied by agreemen{ 
to a Pacific defence pact between the United States and thes@ 
two members of the Commonwealth. Mr. John Foster Dulles 
has associated himself with an act of genuine statesmanship iq 
overcoming the former reluctance in Washington to enter intg 
such a pact. It is still not altogether easy to square his assurance 
given to General MacArthur, in their plane-to-plane radio con 
versation over the Pacific, that he would still need the General's 
support and counsel on the peace treaty with the fact 
that the United States Government’s policy on Formosa 
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is known to differ from the MacArthur policy. It 
is, perhaps, a little easier to understand Mr. Dulles’ apparently 
extreme anxiety to reassure the Japanese that the policy of the 
United States Government had not changed, since there is no 
doubt that the Japanese, faced with the—to them—staggering 
fact that a great General had actually been dismissed by a mere 
politician, needed all the reassurance they could get. But the 
time is coming when neither Mr. Dulles nor anyone else will find 
it particularly easy to prevent the Japanese Government from 
politely but inexorably asserting itself. There was no mistaking 
the desire to get down to business contained in the official fare- 
well to “ the Supreme Commander who came into Japan with the 
surrender and who departs on the eve of the peace treaty.” 
And although it is at present difficult for the Japanese to prevent 
the conclusion of the proposed defence pact, it is unlikely that 
the other Pacific Powers think that the Japanese problem has 
been laid to rest for ever. 





Aftermath in Abadan 


The Persians are undoubtedly right in maintaining that the 
idea of nationalising their oil industry owed little or nothing to 
Communist inspiration. On the other hand the unrest which 
has spread in Abadan since the nationalisation vote was taken 
owes more to the activities of agitators from the Tudeh Party 
(i.e. to the Communists) than to any other cause. The Tudeh 
is an urban party ; in the days before it was declared illegal it 
showed its strength by forcing strikes in the two largest centres 
of Persian industry, Abadan and Isfahan. The strikes which 
have now brought work at the Abadan refineries to an almost 
complete standstill follow the familiar Tudeh pattern ; they are 
designed to damage the company, not to benefit the employees. 
The technical excuses for the strikes are mostly of such a flimsy 
nature that they do not deserve (and are unlikely to get) serious 
consideration. But, since neither the Persian Government nor 
Parliament have yet explained what is meant by nationalisation, 
they cannot be surprised if the workers at Abadan interpret 
the word according to their own hopes. The agitators have had 
little difficulty in popularising the doctrine that nationalisation 
means more pay for less work and the disappearance of the 
British. There is bound to be considerable disillusion when it 
becomes clear that this particular millenium is not round the 
corner. Meanwhile the Persian Government, conscious that 
nothing it does will increase its slender stock of popularity, is 
forced to keep the ring for the company and its employees. 


Quibblers’ Diary 


The humiliating and discreditable proceedings of the Foreign 
Ministers’ deputies in Prris are, to all appearance, as far from 
any conclusion as ever. They could have been concluded to 
great advantage weeks ago. If the Allied trio had had any 
sense of statesmanship, or perhaps any freedom of action under 
their instructions, they would have grasped with open arms the 
proposal Mr. Gromyko put forward a fortnight ago. Instead, 
they have been quibbling ever since about whether “ reduction 
of armaments ” or “ level of armaments,” juxtaposed in any case, 
should come first in the resolution. What can it matter ? 
Obviously the Foreign Ministers cannot discuss the one without 
the other, or argue the question of armaments at all without 
arguing the reasons why an increase of armaments is considered 
inevitable. The idea that the deputies’ resolutions are going to 
be a strait-waistcoat by which the Foreign Ministers will be 
constricted without appeal is absurd. The agenda is a general 
guide. At least twice during the discussions something has 
been put forward by Mr. Gromyko regarding which the other 
three might perfectly well have said, “this will do.” Instead 
the hair-splitting pursues its intolerable course. It was on 
November 3rd that Russia proposed a Four-Power Conference. 
There is no agenda for it yet. It is desirable not merely to want 
results but to look like wanting them. As it is, failure to close 
with M. Gromyko means that M. Gromyko puts up his price. 
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The Coloured Franchise 


The battle joined over the South African Representation of * 
Non-Europeans Bill may or may not be long, but it will certaj 
be bitter. Any hope that the Bill might be declared unconstity. 
tional was dispelled by the ruling given by the Speaker lag 
week that there was nothing to prevent the measure’s bej 
carried by a bare majority in each House of Parliament rather 
than, as the Opposition contended, by a two-thirds majority of 
the two Houses sitting together. If this contention had prevailed 
the measure would have been doomed, but there was probably 
technical, though certainly not moral, justification for the 
decision that the Statute of Westminster of 1931 conferred op 
the Dominion complete freedom from the restrictions contained 
in the South Africa Act of 1910. Consequently, the Government, 
in spite of the pledges given by General Hertzog and a whole 
series of Nationalist leaders to the coloured people (the mixed 
population, as distinct from natives), proposes to place coloured 
voters in the Cape Province in a separate voter’s roll, enabling 
them to vote for special representatives, not coloured but white, 
in Parliament. There can be no doubt that there is a moral 
obligation to leave the coloured voters’ rights unchanged unles: 
a decision to the contrary is taken by a two-thirds majority at 
a joint sitting. There is no doubt that this is a further step in the 
pernicious policy of race-discrimination sponsored by Dr. 
Malan, and it is unfortunate that Mr. Havenga should have 
supported him in this case. 


The Nationalised Spiral 


The Ministry of Fuel and Power has lost no time in announe- 
ing the increase in the price of coal due to the recently announced 
rise in rail freight charges. The Railway Executive had itself 
lost no time in raising those charges after agreeing in February 
to pile a wage increase of some £14,000,000 on to costs which 
already exceeded revenue. Those costs had themselves been 
swelled by £3,000,000 a year by the last rise iff coal prices, as 
recently as February Ist, and coal prices had, of course, had 
to go up at that time to cover the immediately preceding rise 
in miners’ wages. These two nationalised industries—coal and 
railways—are having a handsome inflationary spiral all to them- 
selves. It only differs from the spirals of earlier days in that 
the wage and price increases follow each other rather more 
rapidly than was ever possible under private enterprise. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that the whole process has been 
facilitated by nationalisation and by even more direct Govern- 
ment intervention. The last wage concession to the miners was 
preceded by a promise made by the Prime Minister to the 
National Union of Mineworkers that their claim would be sym- 
pathetically heard. The deadlock over railway wages im 
February was suddenly broken after an intervention by the 
Ministers of Labour and Transport. The necessary legal formali- 
ties for the rise in freight charges were gone through in short 
order with the Minister, as usual, making the way smooth. In 
the case of the latest rise in passenger fares, also announced this 
week, thé public will at least have an opportunity to put up 4a 
fight. It is just possible it may win a concession and thus drive 
the Railway Executive to a closer scrutiny of costs, which any 
commercial undertaking would have had to make much earlier. 


Bad News From the Board of Trade 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has never tried to conceal 
that both the difficulties of his present task and the uncertainties 
of his future policy have been accentuated by the shortage of 
certain raw materials and the deterioration of the terms of trade. 
But it is perhaps a little unfortunate for him that, less than 4 
week after Budget day, some really bad news on both these 
points had come from the Board of Trade. The news wh 
Mr. Harold Wilson gave the Commons on Monday of the serious 
situation in sulphur, non-ferrous metals and cotton was gloomy 
in itself, and it was made to appear even gloomier by the 
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t of the Board of Trade’s insistence on our dependence 
on problematical allocations to be made in Washington. It 
rs that all that stands between a whole range of important 
British industries—the most important of which is the rayon 
industry—and a sharp reduction of output is an additional alloca- 
tion of some 30,000 tons of sulphur for which we have applied 
but which the Americans may not make. Now, it is well known 
that by far the most important.source of supply is in the United 
States, that its reserves are limited, and that all the other possible 
sources can only be tapped at some expense of time and capital. 
But those potential alternatives do exist, and there was nothing 
in Mr. Wilson’s statement to indicate that the need to resort to 
them was foreseen. He might, of course, have argued that 
approval was given last month for the erection of a plant to 
oduce sulphuric acid from British anhydrite, but the fact would 
still remain that if the Government’s own forecasts of all-round 
increases in production and exports meant anything, the need for 
additional sources of supply of sulphur or sulphuric acid should 
have been anticipated years ago. 


Presiden 


Anticlimax at the Old Bailey 


The only consolation that can be found in the strange ending 
of the trial of seven dockers for conspiring to induce their 
fellow-workers to absent themselves from work lies in the fact 
that the fairness of the law has been publicly demonstrated. The 
jury found the men guilty on one count but then failed, quite 
inexplicably, to agree on another and fundamentally similar 
count. The jury, in effect, contradicted itself, but, since it had 
done so the Attorney General, with scrupulous fairness to the 
accused, decided to stop the case. The trouble is that this kind 
of fairness makes no impression whatever on Communists and 
their friends. They simply regard it as inexplicable but con- 
venient that the legal and ethical code of non-Communist 
countries gives to trouble-makers such full opportunities to make 
trouble. The comment of one of the released men “ The age 
of miracles has not passed ” perfectly expresses a characteristic 
cynical surprise, completely unmixed with gratitude or any other 
kind of decency. Yet week after week thousands of dockers 
had struck on the days that the court hearings were held, in an 
obvious attempt to influence the jury. It remains only just 
possible—and not very likely—that this trial has done some 
good somewhere. 


Durham Delays 


The Durham County Council has only itself to blame if its 
peculiar ideas about local government are now receiving more 
attention than they have ever attracted in the past. The principle 
of enforcing the closed shop for professional workers has quite 
rightly been denounced by the Ministers involved as well as by 
the professional workers themselves ; the issue is dead, but its 
burial is taking an indecently long time. Partly from a sense of 
injured pride and partly from a hope that something in their 
favour may turn up, the Labour majority on the Council are 
exploiting to the full their not inconsiderable powers of pro- 
crastination. First, they called upon the Labour organisations 
in the county to give them their backing for the closed shop 
principle. These organisations failed to produce the support 
expected of them, but, all the same, consulting them wasted a 
useful week or so. Now another delaying tactic has been 
resorted to. The Minister of Education is being asked to receive 
a delegation from the Council. There is, of course, nothing new 
that the delegation could tell the Minister, but, if the Minister 
agreed to receive it, the necessity for giving him the “ immediate 
assurance” on stopping asking teachers about their union 
membership would be postponed. In the long run, the Council 
doubtless believes, public interest in Durham methods will wane 
and the professional workers, having made their gesture, will be 
Prepared to take the line of least resistance. This is a pernicious 
belief. It is now time for the Minister of Education to act as 


spokesman for the public indignation, and to insist on receiving 
the assurance he has asked for. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House of Commons will not look again on the like 

of Ernest Bevin. He was an original. There was an 

elemental force and directness about him. In health he 
had “the bulk and big assemblance of a man.” There was a 
blunt honesty of mind, great courage, a contempt for the devious 
ways of politics, an artlessness of manner and much humour. 
There was stubbornness in him, too. It was his undoing in 
Palestine. It was the defeat of a masterful nature, nourished 
by great self-confidence. But the sum total of his qualities and 
defects made him the most distinctive personality in British 
politics, Mr. Churchill excepted. Beside him, some of his Labour 
colleagues looked rather humdrum, as, truth to tell, do some 
Conservative colleagues of Mr. Churchill compared with him. 

o . . * 

It was surely the mark of his strong individuality that the 
House of Commons never captured his heart. Political Ishmaels 
have come to the House of Commons to trouble it, and would-be 
despisers of Parliamentary baubles have arrived with scorn on 
their lips only to find they were slowly being won to submission 
by the genius of the place. It generally conquers in the end. 
The Clydesiders, whose temper was revolutionary rather than 
contemptuous, went down before it in the "twenties. James 
Maxton was completely ensnared. But it failed with Mr. Bevin. 
True, he came to it late. He was 59. But he was a member 
for over ten years, and the spell works, if it is to work at all, 
in a much shorter period than that. There is no suggestion here 
that Mr. Bevin despised the House of Commons. That would 
be quite wrong. He was too stout a believer in parliamentary 
democracy for that. It was simply that he did not seem to 
care how he stood with the House and he was careless of its 
forms. He had no ambition to win Parliamentary triumphs, 
powerful natural orator as he had shown himself to be time 
and again at the Trade Union Congress and on the platform. 
In short, he never really belonged to the House of Commons 
and the House sensed it. Mr. Morrison pai® a full and studied 
tribute to his memory on Monday while Mr. Eden praised him 
with feeling and insight into his character. 

* * * * 

His death at any time would have gravely impoverished the 
Government, but coming now it has weakened the moderate 
forces in the Cabinet at the very moment when the chronic 
tension between them and Mr. Bevan and the Socialist die-hards 
has sharpened. The dispute over the charges for false teeth 
and spectacles is only one symptom of this development. “It 
is stark war now between Morrison and Bevan,” said a Labour 
man. The remark was made over the dinner table and is not 
to be taken too literally, but it holds much truth. Mr. Bevin’s 
loss will not tip the balance in favour of the Left wing, but his 
presence was a guarantee that it would always and heavily 
incline to the side of the moderates. For the purposes of this 
struggle Sir Stafford Cripps was as important as Mr. Bevin. He 
had learned moderation, but his rebellious past still gave him 
a standing with the Left and that enabled him to play the 
mediator between the two wings. Now that bridge is broken. 

. . * * 

The conflict over the Health Service charges is not finished. 
Mr. Bevan may not prevail, but he has been counted out too 
soon. There is more support for him on this issue than was 
suspected last week. A larger number of Labour members 
think with him that Mr Gaitskell has agreed to a dangerous 
breach in the principle of a free health service. Mr. Gaitskell 
himself made only a slight, parenthetical reference to the charges 
in winding up the Budget debate on Monday night. However, 
the Bill authorising the new charges was presented on Tuesday, 
which offers some guarantee that the charges will not go the 
way of the shilling on prescriptions. Any troubles Mr. Gaitskell 
meets with on this Bill will not be the only ones. It is reported 
there will be even stronger pressure on him for bigger pensions 
than to drop the health service charges. H. B. 
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THE CONTROL OF GAMBLING . 


on Betting, Lotteries and Gambling is that it first of all 

assembles all the essential facts and figures relevant to 
its subject, and on that sound basis rests conclusions which have 
the further merit of being unanimous. Gambling, to use a 
convenient generic term, is attacked on two counts—that there 
is about it something inherently immoral, and that, quite apart 
from that, its effects on the social life of the nation are pernicious. 
The first charge is essentially a question of opinion, the second 
very Jargely a question of fact. It can well be argued that the 
less a man submits his affairs to the play of ungoverned chance 
the better ; how far it is the business of the State to restrain 
him from doing that is more debatable. The Commission’s views 
on this point are clear-cut. “It is extremely difficult,” they 
submit, “to establish by abstract arguments that all gambling 
is inherently immoral, without adopting views as to the nature 
of good and evil which would not find general acceptance among 
moralists ” ; and, again, “ we can find no support for the belief 
that gambling, provided it is kept within reasonable bounds, does 
serious harm either to the character of those who take part in 
it, or to their family circle and the community generally.” This 
conclusion is supported by the evidence of numerous witnesses 
who command respect ; but a body like the Churches’ Committee 
on Gambling (to abbreviate its lengthy title) is worthy of at 
least equal respect, and it will no doubt challenge the conclusion, 
and possibly also the contention, that “the object of gambling 
legislation should be to interfere as little as possible with indivi- 
dual liberty to take part in the various forms of gambling, but 
to impose such restrictions as are desirable and practicable to 
discourage or prevent excess.” 


However that may be, the principle will be generally accepted 
by public opinion in the case of gambling as in the case of the 
traffic in liquor. The State’s duty is to do everything practicable 
to secure temperance, not abstinence. What temperance denotes 
may be open to some question, whether in the abstract or in 
relation to the general standards of conduct in national life. 
That those standards have steadily risen in respect to both drink 
and gambling is incontestable. We have travelled far since 
Horace Walpole could write: “ The gaming is worthy the decline 
of our Empire. The young men lose five, ten, fifteen thousand 
pounds in an evening. Lord Stavordale, not one and twenty, 
lost eleven thousand last Tuesday, but recovered it by one great 
hand at hazard.” It was not legislation but a change in moral 
standards that brought that kind of profligacy to an end. That 
is not to say that legislation is not called for to keep the lesser 
profligacies of today in check. The Royal Commission think 
it is. But first they try to measure the extent of the profligacy 
and put it in right relation with other evils or indulgences. By 
the form of computation they approve, and which seems justified, 
personal expenditure on all forms of gambling (mainly horse- 
racing, dog-tracks and football pools) involved in 1949 an 
estimated expenditure of 70.2 million pounds, against 719 million 
spent on alcohol and 764 million on tobacco. That is about 
28s. per head of the population per annum, and though, of 
course, mainly adults, and only a certain proportion of them, 
gamble at all, the figure is not sch as to suggest any serious 
social consequences. No doubt many families would be better 
off if the money put on a horse or a dog were more wisely 
expended, but it may be questioned whether the type of person 
addicted to dogs or horses would be distinguished for wise 
expenditure in any case. 


T: great merit of the Report of the Royal Commission 


None the less, the Commission are undoubtedly right in assert. 
ing that “no sensible man could but wish that gambling played 
a less prominent part in the life of this country than it does” 
At the best it is a fool’s game, and though it is not the business 
of the State to restrain all fools from folly, it is its business to 
protect fools from undue exploitation for gain by the astute. 
Hence the proposals for exposing the accounts of bookmakers 
and football pool promoters to the public gaze, causing the 
former to be licensed (preferably by petty séssions) and imposing 
various conditions on the conduct of their business. This, of 
course, means rejecting the demand of a section of the Churches 
that only on-the-course betting should be legalised. On the face 
of it, there is something to be said for that. Betting by persons 
who really do see horses run, and can form some opinion of their 
capacities and prospects, is a slightly more intelligent business 
than simply ringing up a bookmaker and lodging a bet in accord. 
ance with the advice of some favoured daily-paper tipster. But 
it would be a drastic step, and the situation does not demand 
it. The impossibility, moreover, of suppressing the technically 
illegal street-betting would remain. That is the most perplexing 
problem the Commission had to deal with, and their method of 
dealing with it is already evoking sharp criticism both from the 
bookmakers and from the Churches—a fact calculated in itself 
to secure very careful attention for the proposals. That the 
attempt to prohibit street-betting, like the attempt to prohibit 
alcohol in America thirty years ago, is completely unsuccessful, 
and has only the effect of bringing the law into disrepute and 
inducing a sense of frustration in the police, is matter of common 
knowledge. To increase the penalties for what is on any showing 
a trivial offence would be repugnant to all canons of fair-play. 
The choice is between leaving things as they are, legalising street- 
betting and providing an alternative. 


The Commission favour the alternative, in the provision of 
betting-offices, where persons may bet for cash (which they may 
not do at an ordinary bookmaker’s office). This is the system 
now in vogue in Eire. Some bookmakers have been to Ireland 
and expressed themselves shocked at the squalor of the betting- 
shops they saw. (Persons might obviously bet for cash at such 
establishments instead of for credit with the bookmakers, and 
having to pay their money on the spot might venture less than 
they would on credit.) Every member of the Commission, on the 
other hand, has been to study the Irish method and come back 
satisfied with it, now that a number of initial mistakes and 
deficiencies have been corrected. The Churches protest at this 
new incentive to betting. But it is by no means clear that, sub- 
ject to-the rigorous restrictions which the Commission propose, 
it would be a new incentive. It would undeniably be a con 
venience, and its provision would be justified if it really had 
the effect, which the Commission believe it would have, of largely 
eliminating street-betting. It is claimed that in Eire street-betting 
has been not merely largely but completely eliminated since the 
betting-offices were established ; at best that provides only 4 
presumption, not proof, of what would happen here in like 
circumstances. There can clearly be no moral objection to this 
form of betting as distinguished from any other form. The only 
question is whether it would increase the volume of betting, and 
it is hard to see how that can be discovered except by experiment. 
Parliament would naturally be hesitant about taking a step which 
might in the end have to be reversed ; but at worst nothing very 
disastrous could come of giving the proposal a trial, and th 
Royal Commission’s faith in their proposal is a substantial recom 
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mendation. It might well be possible to apply the experiment 
in a few selected areas, as was done with the control of the 
Jiquor-trade during and since the First War. 

The rest of the Commission’s proposals may be described as 
restriction without penalisation. State lotteries they dismiss as 
not worth the candle, quite apart from any other considerations. 
The suggested limitations of facilities for betting on dog-tracks 
are reasonable as far as they go, which is not very far. Restric- 
tion of single prizes in football pools to some figure between 
£20,000 and £10,000 is a step—again a not very adventurous 
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step—in the right direction. So, more decisively, is the require- 
ment that football-pool promoters shall give accountants 
appointed by the licensing authority access to all their books, 
and shall publish annually a statement of accounts in a stipu- 
lated form. The Royal Commission have done a sound piece of 
work. The certainty that it will be assailed both by the book- 
makers and the opponents of betting is good reason why men 
and women without rooted prepossessions should study the full 
text of the Report with the care it deserves. Its proposals 
concern all good citizens. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


man. Agree or disagree with him, you could not doubt 
that. He was at his greatest, I think, as a leader of 
labour ; in that réle he has had few if any equals. As Mr. Attlee 
said on Sunday, Bevin came into Parliament too late to become 
a real House of Commons man. To the end he would 


T: have known Ernest Bevin was to have known a great 


turn on his critics and address them as “ you,” the Speaker, who * 


alone can be addressed in the Commons, countenancing the 
breach of order indulgently. Within that ponderous frame there 
was a mind that worked by no means ponderously. It could 
coin a neat phrase, as, in reference to a Labour Member whose 
views were mobile: “ The worst of the hon. Member is that he 
is always meeting himself coming back,” or an equally neat 
repartee ; when he was speaking one day on Mussolini and the 
Abyssinian affair, an Opposition Member for some reason ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, that’s where I came in.” A genial smile broke 
over the Foreign Secretary’s countenance. “It’s where one of 
my predecessors went out,” he observed without a moment’s 
hesitation (referring, of course, to Sir Samuel Hoare’s resignation). 
He had a strong and characteristic sense of humour ; the best 
remark I ever heard him make I unfortunately cannot quote, as 
it involved another public man. He looked back with strange 
satisfaction to his Bristol days. “He was a Bristol boy,” he 
said of Sir Oliver Franks, as if that was sufficient reason in itself 
for appointing him to Washington. And he used to tell with 
glee how, when he was driving a mineral-water van, he would 
stop on the way to villages round Bristol and soak the labels off 
some bottles and transfer them to others to meet the shop- 
keepers’ differing tastes ; the colour of the liquids was the same, 
so who cared? 
* . * * 

To no one except to Mr. Bevin’s wife and daughter must 
greater sympathy be extended than to the Prime Minister. He 
suffers a deep personal loss, for it is a matter of common know- 
ledge that no one in the Cabinet stood closer to him than the 
Foreign Secretary, utterly different though the origins of the two 
men were. In addition the whole balance of the Cabinet is upset. 
The Morrison faction and the Bevan faction—it is useless to 
pretend that they do not exist—have to be held together, and 
that task will be more than doubly hard for Mr. Attlee without 
the massive support which Bevin always gave him. In addition 
to that again is the loss of the sagacity and experience the Foreign 
Secretary always brought to any discussion of Labour problems 
and of the continuity in foreign policy which his presence in the 
Cabinet as a Minister without Portfolio would have assured. 
These gaps are hard to fill. In spite of his trade union history, 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan belongs rather to the political than the indus- 
trial side of the Labour Movement. (He was elected to the 
Labour Party Executive as a constituency, not a trade union, 
representative.) Mr. James Griffiths is more of a Labour leader, 
but close on six years of political office have to some extent 
severed him, too, from his past. Bereft first of his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and then of his Foreign Secretary, still 
imprisoned himself in hospital, the Prime Minister will need all 
the physical and mental toughness of which he has so often given 
surprising evidence. 


It was to be expected, I suppose, that the Duke of 
Windsor should have written his memoirs, which were 
published in America on Monday and reviewed by Robert 
Sherwood in the Daily Express. But it is a_ great 
pity. The abdication episode was a melancholy business, 
but it came swiftly to its climax, and the ripple on 
the national life lasted hardly a week. Few people today can 
doubt that the right thing happened. Even to raise that ques- 
tion—and of course the Duke’s book raises it inescapably—is to 
involve comparisons which everyone, rightly, declines to make. 
Two of the chief figures in the drama, Lord Baldwin and Arch- 
bishop Lang, are dead, and in criticising them the Duke invites 
counter-criticisms of himself. There can be no virtue in that. 
According to Mr. Sherwood, “ almost half of A King’s Story is 
concerned with his romance with Wallis Simpson and the tempest 
in an Empire that resulted.” Why? Nothing became King 
Edward VIII better than the fortitude and dignity with which 
he carried out the hard decision he had taken. To reopen a 
closed and controversial chapter now, for the benefit primarily 
of the American reading public, must be counted a declension 
from the high standard he then set himself. 

* * * * 

In regard to communication between animals, it is suggested 
with good reason that perhaps the nearest to actual communica- 
tion is between the hounds in a pack, and reference is specially 
made to the tutelage given to a “ new entry,” a puppy. Here all 
are of the same breed, intent on the same pursuit ; even so, the 
communication is very limited; nor does the fact that many 
dogs have different barks for different occasions denote actual 
communication. One story well worth retailing reaches me. A 
man watching a badger’s set in the New Forest one evening saw 
a badger emerge and utter a peculiar cry. Nothing happened. 
The next evening the same badger came out and uttered the 
same cry. This time a fellow-badger appeared from som-where 
and they both vanished into the set, from which they emerged 
a little later dragging the body of a dead badger, which they 
proceeded to bury. This story is vouched for. On the general 
question, de Haan (quoted in the new Chambers’s) doubts 
“ whether animals ever use sounds with a view to communicate.” 

* - * . 


Reference was made in this column last November to ths 
Festival of Christian Arts then being held at Reading. Organised 
by the Reading Christian Council (representing almost all the 
churches in the town) it was a pioneer venture, nothing of the 
kind having been attempted anywhere before. Now a report on 
the Festival has been issued, a conspicuous, surprising and 
gratifying feature of which is that while expenses amounted to 
£974 13s. receipts were £995 10s. 2d. and guarantors (of just 
over £200) were not called on; the receipts appear to include 
donations of £60. It seems quite clear which features of the 
Festival were popular and which were not. The former included 
performances of The Zeal of Thy House, Bach’s B Minor Mass, 
the Messiah in the Town Hall, lunch-time poetry readings, 
an exhibition of contemporary Christian art ; among the latter 
were literary lectures, a public meeting on the cinema: and 
apparently very little else JANUS. 
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Ernest Bevin 
By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


RNEST BEVIN was of the company of great Englishmen, 
as truly representative of the character of the race as, shall 
we say, Dr. Johnson or Winston Churchill. He was born 

seventy years ago, the son of a Somerset farm-labourer who died 
before he was born and of a village midwife —a passionate and 
devoted Methodist, in an age when nonconformity brought only 
too often, as it did for her, the penalty of the disapproval of the 
linked power of Church and squire—who died when he was 
seven. At eleven he began to earn his-own living as a farm-boy 
at a wage of sixpence a week and his keep, and at the age of 
thirteen he ran away to Bristol, there to become by turns kitchen- 
boy, van-boy, page-boy in an hotel, tram-conductor, and, finally, 
at the age of eighteen, driver of a mineral-water van. 

He was in a sense a by-product of the advancing industrial 
revolution ; for it was among the casual workers of the docks 
and transport industries, of whom he himself became one, and 
for whom the older craft unions had little place and less concern, 
that he found his great place in the Labour Movement. Many 
men besides Bevin have risen from poverty to eminence. What 
gave his career its special personal and social significance was 
that it was a rise within his class, not out of it and apart from 
it. The fame and power he achieved, he achieved by helping 
the very lowest ranks of the working-classes to rise, and by rising 
with them and as one of them. As one looks back upon the 
totality of his achievement one is amazed to find how slowly 
his career developed. He first learned to speak in public by 
taking part in his ‘teens in discussion-classes at a Bristol chapel. 
He joined the Social Democratic Federation and educated himself 
in simple economics and political philosophy. He was active in 
the Right to Work Committee of the Bristol unemployed. But 
he was nearly thirty before he joined a trade union—the newly 
formed Bristol Carmen’s Branch of the old Dockers’ Union, of 
which Ben Tillett was general secretary. A few months later 
he became its first paid secretary at £2 a week. Not until 1920 
did he become at all nationally known as a trade-union leader, 
when he won for himself the title of “ Dockers’ K.C.” by his 
brilliant advocacy of their claim for 16s. a day and a 44-hour 
week before a Government tribunal—the first of its kind. 

It was the years of obscurity, of gradual progression, step by 
step by hard-won step, that shaped his character and stamped it 
in the mould that the world later knew. Working to organise 
the unskilled casual labourers of the West Country ports in a 
period of industrial bitterness and conflict such as has long since 
passed, he learned how to build patiently from nothing. With 
hardly anything behind him he had to chance his arm, follow 
his instincts, bluff and bully his way through, always up against 
superior forces, almost always, in the earliest days, living from 
hand to mouth ; sometimes, as he once said, “ walking the streets 
unemployed and having to steal for my living ” ; relying for the 
most part utterly upon himself. 

When one was talking to him one learned to expect digressions 
into past trade-union history. One came to see how much that 
was pertinent to problems on a larger scale he drew from those 
days ; from the intuitive feeling he acquired for the strengths and 
weaknesses of those with whom he had to deal, for the strains 
and stresses of negotiation, for the moment for patience and the 
moment for decision, for when to be rash and when to be 
cautious. And he acquired also—or perhaps it would be true to 
say developed his inheritance of—a blunt, earthy humour that 
could make him one of the most delightful of companions when 
he was in the mood, and that was a large part of a charm the 
more formidable because of its complete naturalness. 

The power he exercised over the Labour Movement came from 
these qualities even more than from the massive authority and 
voting strength he eventually exercised at annual conferences as 
the architect and leader of the giant Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, which, by a shrewd and patient policy of merg- 
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ing competing unions and expanding in new fields, he built u 

to a membership of well over a million with invested pwnd 
of over £6,000,000. To the sophisticated he seemed often in his 
public utterances to use words as a powerful but clumsy tool, and 
to rely at times upon appeals to personal loyalty that bordered 
perilously close to bathos. But his hold over trade-union and 
Labour Conference audiences was supreme because he possessed 
an elemental power of comprehending the minds and emotions 
of ordinary men that owed almost nothing to deliberate design 
but was the expression of his “wn most natural instincts, He 
seemed able to carry such audiences with him beyond the con- 
crete meaning of his words to a plane of communication where 
the rock-like fidelity of his character and the powerful sweep of 
his vision made an impact all the greater because of his lack of 
verbal dexterity. 

He was, of course, much more than a great natural orator of 
a peculiarly individual kind. He possessed a remarkable genius 
for large-scale organisation, as he showed in his building of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, and later at the Ministry 
of Labour during the war. It was as an agitator and strike-leader 
that he made his first great impact upon the public conscious- 
ness—a Labour boss, as he was often described, of a particularly 
ruthless and egotistical kind. That was perhaps inevitable in 
the context of his times. But it was altogether contrary to his 
true character and his real purpose. From the beginning he 
regarded strikes as wasteful and unnecessary, a sign of weakness 
not of strength. It was in organisation and negotiation, in bar- 
gaining from a position of carefully prepared strength, in the 
power of an appeal to the social conscience of ordinary people 
and in the genuine concurrence of interest, properly understood, 
between managements, workers and public that he put his faith. 
It was in the impress of this faith upon the whole structure and 
attitude of the trade-union movement that he made his greatest 
contribution to the social and industrial history of his times. 

When he first became Foreign Secretary he believed that the 
same concurrence of interests as he had sought in the industrial 
field could be found in international affairs. “ My policy,” he 
said, “is to be able to take a ticket at Victoria Station and go 
anywhere I damn well please.” And in private, and sometimes 
in public, he would let his mind run on a vision of world 
government and a parliament of man. But no more in foreign 
affairs than in trade-union negotiations did he ever allow his 
vision of the future to interfere with his grasp of the actualities 
of power. 

His greatest service to his country was in his instinctive appre- 
ciation of danger—an instinct sharpened in a hard school—at a 
time when neither America nor Western Europe nor, it must be 
said, much of the public opinion on which he himself depended 
for his support at home was prepared to recognise the true pur- 
pose of Russian policy as disclosed at Potsdam and later. There- 
after he set himself to the task of building an Atlantic community 
of nations, linking North America, the Commonwealth and 
Western Europe, with the same patient tenacity, harnessed to an 
infinitely vaster purpose, as he had shown in his earlier develop- 
ment of trade-union power. It was to a similar end—an end 
which shaped his thought all through his life—the conviction that 
it is only the strong, not the weak, who are able to influence 
the cause of history ; that one must bargain from strength. 

In committee his mind was an instrument powerful and con- 
structive but imprecise. It did not shine with a diffuse and equal 
light on all before it. Rather, like the intermittent beam of a 
lighthouse, it illuminated sudden promontories, disclosed un- 
suspected dangers and revealed vistas not previously known. His 
thought-processes were all his own. Frequently they would baffle 
and sometimes infuriate more logical and orderly thinkers. But 
he was capable of those sudden leaps beyond logic that carry one 
out beyond the realms of talent into the intuitive world of the 
creative artist. He was a great ruminator. He seemed slowly 
to digest every experience that came to him and to transmutt 
it into ideas of the most unexpected kind. He won by his 
implacable honesty, no less than by the rugged force of his 
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jmaginative and intellectual power, the regard of men of many 
diverse talents and, as among the permanent officials of the 
Foreign Office, of a background and training altogether alien to 
his own. 

As a man he was often ruthless, sometimes brutal, frequently 
childishly egotistical, at times needlessly vindictive. But he had 
a greatness of spirit, a fundamental magnanimity, that trans- 
cended all these defects and made them in the final count un- 
important. He was never less than himself, four-square, massive, 
indomitable, gusty, humorous and human, a personality in his 
own right. One could not be with him without being aware of 
the breadth of his humanity. On those who knew him the 
impact of his personality was so strong that it is hardly possible 
to believe he is no longer there to exercise his unfailing power 
over the imagination and the mind, to quarrel with and to love. 


Australia and Asia—I 


By C. P. FITZGERALD 
Canberra 

HILDREN used to believe that the inhabitants of the 

Antipodes walked on their heads ; had they been taught 

that Australians, in the pre-war period, had their eyes 
in the back of their heads they would have been nearer the mark. 
Australia was colonised exclusively from the British Isles, and, 
as the colonists tame to the west, south and eastern coasts by 
the route round the Cape or through the Suez Canal, the fact 
that the Australian continent is really only separated from the 
island fringe of Asia by very narrow seas was never appreciated 
or regarded as a significant fact. The Australian remained with 
his eyes in the back of his head, looking back across the Indian 
Ocean to Europe and England. In so far as Australian Govern- 
ments developed an interest in foreign affairs this interest was 
concerned with the dangers of Europe, by which Australia might 
become again involved in war overseas. 

The lands to the north of Australia, which it is now the fashion 
to call the “ Near North,” were then all the colonies of European 
Powers—Britain, Holland, Portugal, France. Not one Asiatic 
country within range of Australia was an independent State. 
The distant menace of Japan did indeed brood over the tranquil 
and long-established order of white supremacy ; but this problem 
was one which far exceeded the range of Australian policy, and 
merged with the larger questions of imperial strategy. 

The war wholly changed this familiar picture. In place of the 
peaceful colonial system, Australia now has as neighbours restless 
and incalculable Asiatic republics, whose long-term policy 
remains unknown, and whose present trend is manifestly towards 
some brand of Asiatic Communism. Air-travel has brought the 
Northern Territory, and much of Queensland, into close touch 
with, and range of, Asia. Hong Kong is thirty hours from 
Sydney, and Java and the Philippines very close to Darwin. 
Australia has discovered, with a shock, that she is an 
island off the coast of Asia—a much larger island than 
the others, but also much less populous. The apprehension 
of this fact was never, of course, wholly absent in the past. In 
a vague way it helped to form the Asiatic-exclusion policy and 
the theory of white Australia ; but it was economic infiltration 
which was then feared. Now it is the direct menace of invasion, 
which, when the Japanese advanced into New Guinea, became 
for a time an actuality. 

The emergence of independent republics, where -formerly 
European colonies guaranteed stability and peace, would in itself 
have caused a major change in the strategic position and anxieties 
of the Australian people ; but the fact that eastern Asia is either 
Passing under Communist rule or is strongly influenced by 
Communist doctrine greatly accentuates the urgency of the 
“Northern ” problem, and sharpens the dispute upon what policy 
should be adopted to meet these changes. Before Australia had 
recovered from the disappearance of Dutch rule in Indonesia, 
China had become a Communist Power, Malaya was involved 
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in an ever more serious Communist revolt, French Indo-China 
threatened to pass under the control of the Viet Minh, and even 
in the Philippines the obvious faults of the administration were 
rapidly increasing the power of the Hukhabalap rural Com- 
munist rebels. This great change caught Australia unprepared, 
mentally and materially. It suddenly became necessary to take 
foreign affairs seriously ; to realise that these neighbours to the 
north were no longer under control by friendly European Powers, 
and that terms had to be made, a modus vivendi established, and 
future policy determined with peoples who could not be expectetl 
to share the assumptions which Australians had cherished. 

In the consequent disarray it is now admitted that mistakes 
have been made, but the greatest of changes was the fact that 
Australia for the first time on a major issue separated herself 
from British policy and followed the American lead. The failure 
of Australia to recognise, like Britain, the Peking Government 
at the end of 1949 was not so much, originally, a deliberate act 
of disagreement as an accident of politics. It happened that a 
Federal general election was due in December, 1949, and neither 
of the contending parties was willing to risk the charge of “ pro- 
Communist ” by advocating, or implementing, the recognition of 
a Communist Government. The election was lost by the Labour 
Government, and the victorious coalition of Liberals and Country 
Party, who had made measures to suppress Communism ih 
Australia one of their principal planks, was in no position to 
turn round, on the morrow of victory, and recognise Communist 
China. The matter was allowed to drift ; time, no doubt, would 
make the politically difficult but sensible act possible—and then 
came the Korean War. 

Australia hastened loyally to fulfil her obligations to the 
United Nations, and sent her contingent to Korea. She did not, 
as far as is known, object in any way to the fatal association of 
the Formosan question with the North Korean invasion of South 
Korea—the act of President Truman which can now be seen 
to be in part the cause, and in Chinese eyes the justification, 
for the subsequent Chinese intervention in that war. Thus 
through inadvertence Australia became associated with the 
American rather than with the British Far Eastern policy, and 
has been numbered, at Lake Success, with the more ardert 
supporters of the American resolution condemning China as an 
aggressor. ; 

In recent months the Australian public has become aware of 
this situation, and has manifested considerable uneasiness. Con- 
formity to British world policy, belief in the sagacity of the 
British Government and its expert advisers are wide and deep ; 
acceptance of American initiatives in Pacific policy is a very 
recent growth, based almost entirely on the gratitude all Aus- 
tralians feel for the defence of the continent by American forces 
during the war. It is only recently that it has been recognisell 
that a choice between American and British policy really con- 
fronts Australia, and the public perplexity has not been 
diminished by finding the Minister for External Affairs in a 
non-Labour Government, Mr. Spender, the chief advocate of the 
American policy. The Liberal and Country Parties always 
claimed, perhaps without justification, an even firmer attachment 
to the British Commonwealth than their Labour rivals professed. 

It has been realised that too close an adherence to the policy 
of Washington has dangers which were not suspected. India, 
with which Australia has close links in trade, and a common 
interest in South-East Asia, has rejected the American policy 
towards China, and has warned the United Nations more than 
once, and always correctly, of the consequences of that policy. 
The Asiatic States adjacent to the Australian continent, with the 
exception of the Philippine Republic, have adhered to the Indian 
view. Australia thus finds that the American policy is isolating 
her from her neighbours in Asia, and leads directly to a still more 
unpalatable result—the rearmament and resurrection of Japan. 
The importance of the Japanese question in Australian Far 
Eastern policy cannot be over-estimated. This aspect, alone, has 
political implications, because on this matter every Australian 
feels deeply and emotionally. 
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Japan is the only foreign Power which ever directly threatened 
te invade a continent which has never known war on its soil. 
To the Australian his country has had the same inviolate tradi- 
tion of safety, security and, one may add, superiority over the 
war-torn outer world as Englishmen so long felt and so resolutely 
defended. For the Japanese, who were not only dangerous 
enemies, but also cruel to prisoners and contemptuous of the 
Jaws of war, the Australian feels the most bitter resentment and 
the deepest distrust. No Japanese has since the end of the war 
been allowed to enter Australia even as a business visitor. The 
issue of Japanese rearmament has thus stirred up a real response 
in Australia, and further complicated the argument between the 
advocates of the British and the American Far Eastern policies. 
Mr. Foster Dulles, during his recent visit to Canberra, was at 
great pains to allay this feeling. He reiterated that there was 
no present intention of rearming Japan. Unfortunately the 
publicity given to the many very different pronouncements of 
General MacArthur far outweighed anything he could say. 
The belief is now strong that America intends to rearm Japan, 
and the distrust which Australians feel for such a policy 
has not in any way abated. This issue could well play a 
part in the general election now impending, and the Opposition 
ig not unnaturally endeavouring to pin responsibility for 
American policy towards Japan on the complacency, or the 
weakness, of the Government. 





(In next week's Spectator Mr. Fitzgerald will discuss the 
possibility of a new Australian foreign policy.) 


Mountain Tragedies 


By RONALD W. CLARK 


HE decision taken by the Ramblers’ Association earlier 

this month to convene a conference at which the increasing 

number of “ mountaineering ” accidents in Britain will be 
discussed is a measure of the growing public concern aroused by 
these almost regular week-end and holiday tragedies. They are 
Jess numerous than may at first be imagined—affecting roughly 
the same percentage of those “ subject to risk ” as do factory or 
motoring accidents—but have become common enough to cause 
anxiety to the various British climbing organisations. 

“ Mountaineering” may justly be put between quotation 
marks. For it is a fact, not always brought out in reports, that 
such accidents are rarely caused by mountaineers climbing diffi- 
cult places ; the ill-clad, ill-shod walker on the hill-path, the youth 
with little or no experience of the transformation which weather 
can bring to even the 3,000-ft. heights of Britain, is invariably 
the cause of the trouble. Yet among the thousands of such 
thoughtless wanderers, most of them preserved, it seems, by 
nothing more than good luck, there exists a whole -hick stratum 
of young men and women who are, consciously or otherwise, 
“ graduating ” into the sport. For them, it is widely felt, there 
could well be far more adequate training facilities than exist 
today. 

The extent of the problem is illustrated by the numbers 
involved. There are more than 80 mountaineering clubs, large 
and small, scattered throughout the country. There are estimated 
to be between 70,000 and 80,000 men and women who climb 
regularly in Britain , and the fact that the late J. E. Q. Barford’s 
Climbing in Britain has already sold some 120,000 copies is an 
indication of the vast body of would-be mountaineers who exist 
on the fringe of the business and who are only too willing to 
“have a go.” 

This new and almost casual mass-approach to the crags is in 
itself a major cause of trouble. Mr. Geoffrey Winthrop Young, 


that grand old man of mountaineering, has well described how, 
during those formative years of British rock-climbing at the 
turn of the century, the more experienced men at any centre 
would arrange suitable parties for the day’s expeditions, ensure 
that each was experienced enough for the job in hand, and 
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retain a paternal interest and vigilance until all were safely home 
It is rare to find any comparable spirit today watching over the 
thousands of Youth Hostellers—and others—who set out for a 
mountain walk or a rock-climb much as they would set out for 
an afternoon at the cinema or “ the dogs.” 

However, since the end of the war a number of attempts have 
successfully been made to provide elementary instruction in 
mountain-craft on a non-profit-making basis, many of them 
organised under the aegis of the British Mountaineering Council 
a body founded in 1944 and now representing most of the major 
climbing clubs in the country. The Central Council of Physical 
Recreation has set up a permanent training-centre at Glenmore 
Lodge in the Cairngorms, while the Outward Bound Trust, that 
noble aspiration which has carried out such magnificent work 
at its sea-training school at Aberdovey, has opened a Mountain 
School in Eskdale. J. L. Longland, a member of the 1933 
Everest expedition and now Director of Education for Derby- 
shire, has helped to found a “ hostel school ” outside Buxton at 
which the elements of mountain-craft are taught. There have 
also been a number of smaller local schemes. 

It is true, however, that all these separate schemes, supple- 
mented though they are by the work of about a dozen mountain 
guides licensed by the British Mountaineering Council, barely 
touch the fringe of the problem. Yet the extension and 
co-ordination of the present varied collection of schemes into a 
national whole presents certain difficulties even if it is, in fact, 
really desirable. The provision of instructors would alone. form 
a considerable problem, for the experienced climbers from whose 
ranks they would have to be drawn are amateurs, not profes- 
sionals. Even the accredited guides appear—perhaps more so 
than their opposite numbers abroad—to combine guiding with a 
number of other occupations and to regard it more as an interest- 
ing and congenial sideline than as a major employment. 

There is another problem, even more difficult: because it is a 
psychological one. Mountaineering is an art or craft as well 
as a sport. It has been described as “a way of looking at life,” 
and it is not infrequently described as a religion. Whatever one 
may think of such definitions, it is certain that it does not lend 
itself to systematisation, to control, to gradings. And, however 
flexibly any national training scheme were organised, it would 
seem to many people that the bright glory of the day had been 
put in shadow, that the business was somehow degenerating to 
“* mountaineering by numbers.” This would not necessarily be 
so, but there is a widespread and genuine fear of such a develop- 
ment. 

For these reasons it seems that any increase in training facili- 
ties should be organised on the basis of the local club, possibly 
as an extension of the British Mountaineering Council’s present 
work. The need for some such increase would at first appear 
to be self-evident. Yet it is sometimes asked whether increased 
training facilities would, in fact, help to decrease accidents in 
Britain. Surely, it is asked, the thoughtless wanderer, the cause 
of so much trouble, would never submit to the mental and 
physical discipline which training involves. And does one not, 
with every move to “ popularise”” mountaineering, swell still 
further the numbers of the worst “ have-a-go ” addicts? So runs 
the argument, a continuation of the debate begun by F. W. 
Bourdillon nearly 40 years ago when he asked: “ Are the snow 
peak and the glacier the place for the masses of mankind ? ” 

In this entirely undemocratic approach to the matter there lies 
a greater germ of common sense than might at first be expected. 
It is right, as well as inevitable, that Youth Hostel leaders should 
recently have cold-shouldered the suggestion of a North Wales 
coroner that there should be some control of mountaineering ; 
the Swiss realised the impracticability of control in the mid-’30s 
when they tried to place out of bounds the North Wall of the 
Eiger. It is true, as Mr. Tom Stephenson, the secretary of the 
Ramblers’ Association and a National Parks Commissioner, 
said recently, that “ young people will go to the hills, whatever 
anyone tells them.” Yet it would be well to remember that 
the underlying cause of most accidents on the hills is not the 
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outward and obvious lack of equipment, the incautious unroped 
step, the ignorance of weather conditions ; it is rather the inward 
and untutored approach to the hills which regards them either 
as Ruskin’s “ greased poles ” or, at the best, as a substitute for 
the tennis-court or the cricket-pitch. ; 

Much reverence has gone out of the matter, and what is needed, 
almost 2s much.as training schemes, is a 1estoration of that 
attitude exemplified by C. E. Mathews at the turn of the century. 
“ Above all, if he loves the mountains for their own sake, for 
the lessons they can teach and the happiness they can bring,” 
he wrote of the climber, “ he will do nothing that can discredit 
his manly pursuit or bring down the ridicule of the undiscerning 
upon the noblest pastime in the world.” ¢ 


The West African Church 


By CANON R. W. STOPFORD 


URING the last war it fell to the lot of many thousands 
of service-men to spend some days in Freetown Harbour, 
as I did, enduring the torture of a blacked-out troopship 

in tropical waters and gazing with longing eyes on a shore on 
which they were not allowed to land. Many of them must have 
noticed a curious four-storeyed red-brick building on the water’s 
edge, which, to those who know its history, is a symbol of West 
African development. It is the original home of Fourah Bay 
College, founded by the Church Missionary Society over 120 
years ago. In the Bay itself the slave-ships captured by the 
Royal Navy in its humanitarian mission of suppressing the 
hideous slave-trade were broken up, and some of the timbers 
were used as beams for the College and can still be seen there. 

And the men in the troopships would also see a church, rather 
like an English parish church, somewhat out of place in its 
tropical setting. This is Freetown Cathedral, the mother church 
of West Africa, which last Tuesday was the scene of an 
historic ceremony, when the Archbishop of Canterbury 
inaugurated the Church of the Province of West Africa. One 
more self-governing province is thus added to the Anglican 
Communion, and the crown set upon a century of missionary 
work. From slave-ships to ecclesiastical self-government is a 
long way to travel, but it is only 110 years since Samuel Crowther, 
himself a liberated slave, sailed from Freetown to begin the 
evangelisation of his native Nigeria, and in due course to become 
the first African bishop. It is only a hundred years since the 
first diocese in West Africa was created in Sier-a Leone, but 
today there are five dioceses with a vigorous church life and a 
total membership of nearly half a million—Sierra “Leone, the 
Niger and Lagos, founded as a result of the work of the C.M.S., 
and Accra and the Gambia, brought into being by the S.P.G. 

It is the genius of the Anglican Church that its expansion 
throughout the world has led to the creation of one autonomous 
province after another, developing their own distinguishing 
characteristics but in full communion with the See of Canterbury. 
So it was natural that as far back as 1906 there should have 
been a movement towards a Province of West Africa. Little 
was done until 1944 when the bishops in West Africa met, at 
the instigation of Archbishop William Temple, and made the 
first draft of a constitution. During the following six years the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury personally investigated the 
problems, and, after many consultations with the bishops, a 
constitution was prepared and accepted by the dioceses ; this 
constitution was adopted formally on Tuesday. 

The Province will comprise the five dioceses already men- 
tioned, and it is hoped that the American diocese of Liberia 
may be added in the near future. The connection with the 
Anglican communion is secuted by the provisions in the con- 
stitution that the Church of the Province will hold and maintain 
the “ Faith, Doctrine, Sacraments and Discipline of the Church 
of Christ as the Lord hath commanded in His Holy Word and 
as the same are received and explained by the Church of 
England,” and that it will hold “as its standard of worship 
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the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England.” It 
is also provided that if there is doubt concerning a matter of 
faith and order, and if two members of the Episcopal Synod 
so require, it shall be referred to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“who shall decide the matter in accordance with the formu- 
laries and doctrinal teaching of the Church of England.” 

Never before has an Archbishop of Canterbury visited any 
of the West African dioceses which have been under his 
metropolitical control, and the importance of the occasion to 
the Church would in itself have justified the presence of the 
-Metropolitan. But the creation of the Province has a signifi- 
cance which is far wider. It comes into existence in a year 
which will be marked as one of outstanding importance in the 
political evolution of British West Africa. In the Gold Coast 
the Legislative Assembly has met, and responsible African’ 
Ministers have already assumed office , in Nigeria and Sierra 
Leone new constitutions will come into force before the end of 
the year which will transfer a very substantial measure of respon- 
sibility to elected assemblies. British West Africa has moved 
more quickly towards the goal of self-government within the: 
British Commonwealth than the most optimistic prophet could 
have foretold ten years ago. That it has been able to do so is 
to a very large extent the result of the work of the Christian 
Church. The vision of Church leaders has provided a training 
in democratic self-government in diocesan councils, especially 
in Sierra Leone and Nigeria, and in the Gold Coast Methodist 
Church and the Ewe Presbyterian Church, which may prove 
to have been as significant in the political evolution of West 
Africa as was the influence of the Free Churches in the growth 
of democratic government in Britain. 

But the influence of the Christian Church in West Africa 
goes deeper than that, for self-government would have been, 
impossible without education, and, in the words of the Elliott 
Commission on Higher Education in West Africa in 1944, “ it 
is a simple historical fact that save for the Churches, now 
largely Africanised, no one so far has seriously tackled on the 
grand scale the sheer hard work of West African Education.” 
Until Achimota College in the Gold Coast was founded in 1924, 
Fourah Bay College was the only centre of higher education in 
West Africa, and most of the African elder statesmen of Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast are proud to have been its students. 
Throughout the whofe field of education the great majority of 
the schools and training colleges are conducted by the Christian 
Churches. Without the Church there would have been very 
few Africans educated to undertake the work of self-government. 

And there is a further significance in the fact that the Pro- 
vince comes into being in this great year of constitutional change. 
I have recently visited West Africa after an absence of five 
years. Wherever I went in the Gold Coast or Nigeria I was 
impressed with the extent of the material development which 
had taken place since the war, and by the optimism of the 
African leaders about the future of their countries. As I talked 
to my African friends and heard their plans, I was more and 
more convinced that the next five years will see even greater 
development. But there are two dangers—one that the proper 
emphasis on the material development without which the stan- 
dard of living cannot be raised may not be accomplished by a 
parallel development of the spiritual resources without which 
material progress may lead only to disaster; the other that 
Britain may fail to supply to these emergent nations a sufficient 
number of men and women of character and experience to form 
the body of expert advisers which they need, and which they 
look to us to provide. 

The new Church of West Africa, in fellowship with the other 
Christian Churches, can do much to remove the first danger. But 
it will be itself exposed to the second. Though it will be 
autonomous, it will need not less but more help from the Church 
of England. Theologians, educationists, evangelists will be 
needed to work, not as leaders, but as partners in the Christian 
enterprise. The new order in West Africa is a challenge to 
the Province and through it to the whole Anglican communion. 
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To Go On Pilgrimages 


By STEWART SANDERSON (University of Edinburgh) 


thoughts of love to which one turns ; not, at any rate, the 

love of fair women, of Hipparchia or Thais, Cleopatra or 
Deirdre of the Sorrows. One is not as young as all that—nor yet 
as old; literature is hardly enough. No, the roots go deeper, 
thrusting their way downwards through strata where attitudes 
and emotions blend in rich confusion till they tap something 
genuine, something which really feeds one’s fancy in the spring. 
It is not the love of fair women that disturbs us, but the love 
of fair countries ; Scandinavia lying crisp against the wind, Spain 
burgeoning into almond-blossom and warmth, Greece ablaze with 
hyacinth and lily. Somewhere between March and April the 
wanderlust is on us again. 

This itch that comes over us in the spring is genuine enough 
in spite of all the literature that aggravates it. Memories of the 
cruellest month may become inextricably mixed with Charles of 
Orleans’ lyric, and that with the Saxon seafarer telling how the 
cuckoo’s cry whets his appetite to visit strange lands ; but these 
overtones are incidental, sophistications of something essentially 
primitive. The roots stretch down until they reach man emerging 
in the spring from his sheltering cave and going forth to find 
his food in the open. The cave-man lurking within us peeps 
out from time to time, as the wild dog peeps out from the spaniel 
treading round on the hearth-rug before he lies down to sleep. 
One day in early spring, when the whole earth stirs under pale 
sunshine, the fever takes us. 


And then, of course, time has its revenge. We cannot, like 
primitive man, walk out of our homes on the instant. There is 
work to be done ; there are engagements to fulfil, duties to per- 
form. Man has become a social, if not indeed a socialist, animal, 
and the centuries of sophistication claim their debt. Appoint- 
ment-books, statutory holidays, currency regulations, passports— 
the obstacles are piled high, as high as the fever which mounts 
with the posters in the travel-agents’ windows, the snatch of a 
song from Radio Paris, the letter from some friend abroad. Even 
a stretch of road curving round a well-known hill will suddenly 
acquire the significance of Browning’s hand’s-breadth of moor, 
shining out from all the rest because of some real or imagined 
resemblance to a road in Tuscany or the Dordogne. Day by day 
the fever rises, even after we have made arrangements for this 
year’s pilgrimage—not to be undertaken, alas, till the summer ; 
and in the meantime we do what we can to calm it by reflecting 
on our previous journey, made in the summer of last year. 

It was a tense summer, permeated with a sense of autumn. 
The atmosphere held a hint of decay. Everything one saw, new 
or familiar, had a strange vividness as of something seen for 
the first and only time, to be snapshot by the memory in case 
it should never be seen again. When I left England the war in 
Korea had just started ; when I came home the U.N. forces 
were fighting grimly in theic southern toe-hold. In Nice they 
seemed surprisingly unconcerned. On the quatorze folk-dancers 
moved like pageant figures through the gardens round the 
Théatre de la Verdure. They wore the traditional costumes of 
their pays, the black hats and red sashes of Alsace, the violet 
dresses of Limousin. Late into the night they danced to the 
strains of the vielle and the accordeon, and the Italians from 
Bargello danced round the shiny motor-cars on the promenade 
while kilted Scots in uneasy groups fingered their bagpipes. In 
the warm-scented night one forgot the previous day’s conversa- 
tion at the café table, myself frowning over the paper, M. 
exclaiming: “Les choses de Korée ne nous regardent pas,” 
J. bolt-upright in indignation. 

“ Et les choses de I'Indo-Chine ?” 1 asked. 
shrugged his shoulders. “ Ah ca!” 


] N the spring a young man’s fancy And yet it is not 


M. sighed and 
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One came to know that shrug only too well. On the quatorze 
these things were lost in the sun-drenched picnic under the pines 
at La Trayas and later in the crowd gaping at each new burst 
of fireworks as the red and green feu de Bengale rolled over the 
chateau, and also in the gaiety of the costumed dancers under 
the palms ; yet when I walked back to my hotel I saw a youn 
man standing in shadow by the door of the Communist Party 
office, and I knew that he had not been making merry. That sort 
of sophistication one could well do without. How safe were those 
coloured costumes? 

In Italy it was perhaps worse. One stifling day when Florence 
shimmered in the oven-heat I met G. coming out of his bank. 
His despatch-case was stuffed with thousand-franc notes with 
which he hoped to buy his way across France to the Channel. He 
had been in touch with frieads who were engaged in political 
and diplomatic journalism. If it was not in Yugoslavia it would 
be in Austria, and if not in Austria then in Germany. And'if 
not that summer then next. 


Later that evening I sat with friends in a little srattoria on the 
Monte San Miniato. Looking over the tufted cypresses that seem 
to ape quattrocento painting, one found it hard to believe that 
this might not last for ever. Florence lay below pearled with 
light. Under the great crumbling palaces men chatted their 
trivialities ; in the piazza a jazz-band blared outside a café ; here 
on the Pian dei Giullari half-a-dozen of us idled over a flask of 
chianti. Time might almost have stopped, not during a moment 
of Florence’s stormy and violent history, but on one of those 
peaceful nights when Guelph and Ghibelline were forgotten and 
the good Pietro Leopoldo reigned in his people’s hearts. And 
then a party of Americans came in. They were noisy and slightly 
drunk. They were doing Europe in a hurry because next year 
it would be too late. It was no good raising my eyes to the 
velvet sky and tutting: “ Gli Americani.” My friends knew why 
that year’s army manoeuvres were being carried out in red Emilia, 

And so this sense of living on the edge of things was with us 
all the summer. In the Maremma fishing-port the retired British 
captain wondered if he would be able to get his family out in 
time. The skipper of the trawler wondered if he would be able 
to get to Malta. The American wondered if he would be recalled 
for the Korean War or perhaps for the European. G. said he 
would try to get to England because England could not be 
invaded ; his sister said she would go to their farm because there 
at least one would eat. I felt slightly uncomfortable about my 
firm blue passport and what it stood for. One had no right to 
be so fortunate. 

Taking fave of friends is never easy ; so much can happen 
before one meets again. A sudden chill stabbed the late after- 
noon as J. and I stood for the last time on the chateau ramparts 
and watched the shadow climb in swift unhappy symbolism over 
the hill, blotting out the shapes of the square buildings above the 
port of Nice. The chill persisted when we went down to the 
boulevard and walked home in the swift southern dusk. At the 
corner I heard a voice singing from inside a bar, intoning a sad 
little tune that had echoed in my ears all summer. “ What's that 
called ?” I asked. 

“ Feuilles mortes,” J. replied. “ Autumn leaves.” 

But now the winter has come and almost gone, and our worst 
fears are fled. Eisenhower is in Europe, Cucchi has resigned 
from the Italian Communist Party, and neutralism seems to be 
on the wane ; France even feels able to allow herself the Juxury 
of dispensing with her governments once more. One would like 
to go across and have a look at it all. Perhaps this year it will 
be better ; perhaps when we return with our souvenirs we shall 
feel we can still go back for more. 


[Contributions for the Undergraduate Page are invited from 
undergraduate members of all universities and university colleges 
in Britain. There is no limitation as to subject, and they should 
he about 1,400 words in length. ; 
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VEN though ten whole days have passed since I was 
enumerated, I am still stunned by that census form. 
Certain questions continue to circle like hawks in my 
head. I am left wondering, for instance, what proportion of the 
forms were incorrectly filled up. There must have been some 
heads of households who lied deliberately ; others must have 
been too senile and confused to grasp the nature of the enquiries ; 
and there must have been some skittish people who thought that 
the occasion called for the exercise of merriment, chaff and 
innocent deception. In certain districts, moreover, the enumera- 
tors may have been incompetent or absent-minded or have 
- omitted whole areas of their district owing to ignorance, lassitude 
or personal prejudice. There must, at this moment, be several 
honourable and upright heads of households who have not been 
counted at all ; they must feel that they are not numbered among 
the multiple elect. If, moreover, after having received an expen- 
sive and prolonged education, after having for twenty years of 
my life been a civil servant and for ten further years a Member 
of the House of Commons, I found it necessary to read the form 
through three times before I could claim any real mastery of its 
contents, how could the ordinary worker of this country be 
expected to understand the purport of the questions addressed 
to him? I am well aware that it is extremely difficult to draft 
these forms in such a manner as to render them both comprehen- 
sive and comprehensible. The brains of many cultivated men 
and women must have been concentrated for many weeks upon 
the formulation of those rubrics. I remember that when I myself 
endeavoured for two days to simplify the language of the pass- 
port application form, I was obliged to confess myself defeated. 
“But,” my colleague pointed out to me, “ your draft does not 
cover the case of a British subject born on a ship flying the 
Argentine flag.” All the same, I contend that to the majority of 
the citizens of this island the census questions must have 
appeared difficult to understand. 
. . 2 * 7 
I am quite certain, for instance, that the column asking whether 
you were educating or being educated must have been filled up 
by many thousands of people who were in no sense teachers and 
who had by many decades passed the school-leaving age. Such 
people must have assumed that the purport of the question was 
to discover what proportion of the population were “ educated ” 
and what prdportion were not: in writing the word “ yes ” in the 





space provided, the head of the household was making it evident 
that he belonged to the latter category. I myself first wrote 
“yes ” in this column and then scratched it out. I was fascinated, 
and shall for long remain fascinated, by the choice of the ques- 
tions asked. Obviously the counting of the people was a 
wonderful opportunity to extract information of value to all 
those interested in social welfare. Equally, obviously, the ques- 
tions addressed to a free people must not be of such intimacy 
or indiscretion as to arouse any fervent revolt: the census would 
not have proved a successful administrative venture if there had 
been forty-two million Sir Ernest Benns. Yet if those who 
drafted the form had to choose their questions carefully, and to 
reject many topics of fascinating significance, why did they 
narrow down their enquiry to what, to my mind, appeared points 
of minor interest? I am quite sure, of course, that I am wrong 
in this complaint, and that the Registrar-General selected for his 
iron ration of questions those very points that were most needed 
by the Ministries of Health, Education and Town and Country 
Planning. I am prepared, although with great reluctance, to 
believe that information on such subjects as health, diet, leisure, 
hobbies or private reading can be obtained from other sources. 
But why all this fuss about the kitchen sink? 
*. + * * 

There are other population problems that | find perplexing. 

Why is it that the experts lament at one moment that we are 
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under-populated and at the next moment that we are over- 
populated? Mussolini in the sunshine of his power used to in- 
dulge in this paradox without a qualm. On Tuesday he would 
make a speech at Gaeta begging the mothers of Italy to produce 
more babies and on Wednesday he would make another speech 
at Pesaro to the effect that, owing to the iniquity of Mr. Anthony 
Eden and the malice of the goddess of fortune, Italy had not 
enough soil to support her ever-increasing population. I quite 
see that France, with her beautifully balanced economy, may 
regret a decline in the number of babies born annually, but I do 
not see why we, with our inability to feed more than some 
22,000,000, should experience similar disappointment if the birth- 
rate declines. It may be quite true that in the days when man- 
power represented military, and therefore national, strength, it 
was necessary to have as much cannon food as one could pro- 
duce. But surely the wars of the future will be won, not by the 
numbers of your infantry, but by your capacity to produce 
machines ; Belgium, for instance, will become more formidable 
as a military factor than Russia or China. And yet, decade after 
decade, -we continue to remain uncertain whether it is a good 
thing or a bad thing that a large number of babies should each 
year be born. Believing that the aim of good government should 
be the greatest happiness of the greatest number, I feel it 
important that people should not become too numerous, 
. * : * 


It is evident moreover thas there are certain facts to be 
derived from these census forms that will prove of the greatest 
utility to inquisitive people like myself. I want to know, for 
instance, how far Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders is right in his 
prophecies and how far he is wrong. It is now thirty years since 
he wrote The Population Problem, and this census should 
at least indicate whether the trends he predicted are shaping 
themselves as he foresaw. Is England really to become an island 
composed of a small minority of young people toiling day and 
night in order to support a majority of dotards? Are the peoples 
with a low standard of living to multiply so horribly that they 
will within a century run out of food? Is it a fact, as Mr. 
Martin recently informed the Royal Statistical Society, that man 
in this country is biologically inferior to woman ; and shall we 
have a population composed almost wholly of grandmothers with 
here and there an engine-driver or an agricultural labourer to 
represent the almost extinct species of human male? Will the 
population of the world, which remained comparatively stable 
until 1840 and doubled itself in the century that followed, con- 
tinue this terrifying process of duplication? What will happen 
when the millions of Asia really cutgrow their own food supply? 
We are told that the world at this moment is living on its capital, 
in the sense that we shall shortly use up the existing deposits 
of oil, coal and iron, and that we are already depriving our soil 
of its riches and preparing for our descendants one vast dust- 
bowl. The optimists assure us that science will cope with all 
these difficulties ; plastics will take the place of steel and the 
engineers will render the Sahara as fertile as the Ukraine. But 
what happens, I ask them, to Iowa when the Middle East shifts 


to Timbuctoo? 
* * * 


The forms so tenderly collected by the enumerators on 
April 8th will be unable to answer all these questions. At the 
present moment they are being punched with cunning little 
holes ; they will then be inserted into the great calculating 
machine ; the monster will then, with but a slight intestinal whirr, 
be able to inform the waiting world how many British citizens 
share their sinks with other British citizens. The experts will 
also be able to deduce whether there will be more grandmothers 
than grandfathers in 1999 and who will pay for the old-age 
pensions. The forms will have done their stuff. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


«“ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion.” 
(Old Vic.) 


Tuis production had, on the first night, an air of uncertainty about 
it. The play, which is not a very good one at the best of times, 
seemed to revive with a bad grace, and the acting lacked that glitter 
which might have tlinded us to the clumsy contrivances of the plot 
and the dialogue’s recurrent lapses into facetiousness. The scenery 
was tasteless in a conventional sort of way and the costumes of 
the Arabs suggested medical students taking part in a rag. 

Lady Cicely Waynflete is charming, resourceful and unscrupulous, 
and Miss Ursula Jeans exhibits these qualities very well; but she 
embodits also a feminine brand of Shavian logic, and it is by virtue 
of this, rather than of her wiles and her charms, that she ultimately 
dominates every situation. Though Miss Jeans’ performance is 
always delightful, her Lady Cicely gives the impression of being 
guided by caprice as much as by reason. Mr. Roger Livesey’s 
Brassbound looked every inch the Anglo-Brazilian gun-runner but 
he plays the part in a level, almost subdued, manner which does not 
really suit either it or him. Mr. Mark Dignam is crisply and 
unfailingly effective as Sir Howard Hallam, but Mr. William Devlin 
(surprisingly) discovers nothing of interest in the missionary Rankin 
and Mr. John Blatchley’s Drinkwater is fatally marred by a 
tendency to scamper about the stage like a Shakespearean clown. 
The Arab dignitaries and the American naval captain are played in 
a manner more congruous to the better type of amateur dramatic 
society than to the Old Vic, and apart from Mr. Dignam the only 
really satisfactory performance comes from Mr. Douglas Wilmer 
in the small part of Redbrook, which he plays very stylishly. The 
whole production, one must reluctantly record, is not one of Mr. 
Hugh Hunt’s successes. PETER FLEMING. 


“The Martins’ Nest.” 


THERE are few situations in the social complex more truly night- 
marish than that of the family clinging by the fingernails to the 
scrubbed battlements of lower middle-class respectability. It is 
only a small drop to the inchoate sea of humanity beneath, but a 
hellish one. Miss Morgan attempts a tragi-comic demonstration of 
such a family in such a predicament, living in a semi-basement in 
east Putney and forever on the very brink of their sorely won 
gentility and refinement. Mum is dominant, sustained by the bitter 
vehemence of her class-consciousness, intent only on pushing her 
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children towards safer eminences. The father, a temporary clerk in 
a Government department, is obedient, timid, negative. The 
daughter is secretary to a barrister who takes an unprofessional 
interest in her. The elder son, wishing only to be happy as a 
mechanic, has been harried by Mum into trying for a scholarship 
to the “ Varsity,” The younger son, a sensitive boy, is being driven 
towards a nervous breakdown. 

Miss Morgan, then, lays it on thickly enough. But in the hope 
of some extraordinary illumination, some stroke of insight which 
might at once lift the play above shallow laughter and cheap pathos 
one would accept the unreal realism of stereotyped characters and 
situations, Unfortunately, Miss Morgan goes the whole hog. Father 
loses his job; the elder son innocently involves himself with 


criminals; the daughter discovers (incredibly slowly) that her ' 


barrister is a cad; the younger son almost loses his reason. Down 
comes Mum's proud edifice of illusions. And then—Father gets a 
job at Upminster ; the elder son is merely bound over ; the daughter 
discovers true love in the person of the honest garage-hand who 
lodges with the family ; with rest the younger son will recover, 
Never was happy ending more arbitrarily contrived. All the 
sharpness of observation has gone for nothing; the over-con- 
scientious realism of the dialogue defeats its own end, creating a 
wooden unreality ; and the total effect is not only of ultimate false- 
ness, which is bad, but also of dullness, which is worse. More than 
once Miss Hermione Baddeley, who plays the mother, seems to 
hint at her own feelings by deserting the straight path (which she 
can walk as deftly as most “straight ™ actresses) and straying into 
farcical fields where easy laughs are gathered. Miss Yvonne 
Mitchell's performance as the daughter is a little perfunctory, a 
little out of key. And if that accomplished actor, Mr. Mervyn 
Johns, has a hard job bringing Mr. Martin to life, what can we 
say of Mr. Lloyd Lamble’s acutely embarrassing task as the wicked 
seducer ? Actors can do little with “realism” uninformed by a 
steady sense of reality. TAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 


“Teresa.” (Empire.) “Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” (Gaumont.) 
——* Circle of Danger.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 


Tue story of Teresa is not a particularly original one, dealing as it 
does with war, love and rehabilitation, but it has been directed so 
magnificently by Mr. Fred Zinnemann, and it is acted with such 
exquisite feeling by Miss Pier Angeli and Mr. John Ericson, that 
it seems as fresh as dew, as new as morning. Both the Italian and 
the American scenes bear the triumphant badge of authenticity, and 
Mr. Zinnemann has not only approached his subjects with a realistic 
eye but with an ear meticulously tuned to life's myriad sounds, so 
that all the moments in this tale of a soldier and his Italian bride 
are filled with the vivid background-music made by birds, guns, 
motor bicycles, voices in the distance, obscure hammerings and the 
like—which is extremely effective. Patterned on the forthright 
unglamorous type of Continental picture, Teresa is, to my mind, 
one of the best films America has sent us for a long time, and 
I only wish I had space to deal with it at greater length. 

As I have never read Tom Brown's Schooldays, my first reaction 
on seeing the film was to wish that the lengthy sequences devoted to 
bullying could have been employed in exploring and clarifying 
Doctor Arnold's character. Mr. Robert Newton gives a sufficiently 
sympathetic study of the Doctor to make one want to learn more of 
him, for to the uninitiated his reforms, though frequently mentioned 
in generaleare never specifically defined and seem, surely erroneously, 
to be based on luck—the luck of finding a brave pupil willing to 
fight oppression. That Doctor Arnold is more interesting a human 
being than Tom, and yet plays a subsidiary part in the film, is an 
anomaly to which one must be resigned ; and with a mixed bag 
of hoys—headed by John Howard Davies—a number of pleasant 
views of Rugby, a brief but also pleasant view of Miss Diana Wyn- 
yard, Mr. Newton’s melodious voice, Mr. Richard Addinsell’s 
felicitous music and a rich slice of sadism one does not do so badly. 


* * * * 


Circle of Danger is concerned with Mr. Ray Milland’s efforts to 
clear up the mystery of his brother's death on active service; an 
American brother serving with a British Commando in a raid on 
Brittany with two Scots, a Welshman, a Cockney and & 
spiv in tow. Too fast does Mr. Milland race from contact to 
contact, and yet perhaps not fast enough, for in spite of the labours 
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of Messrs. Marius Goring, Hugh Sinclair and Naunton Wayne, not 

to mention Miss Patricia Roc who, at any rate, is original enough 
be a heroine with hay fever, one is glad to see the last of this 

patchy little puzzle. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tuat Sadler’s Wells should have put on Janacek’s Katya Kabanova 
is a triumph of initiative over routine. The virtues of this opera 
are entirely musical; its disadvantages many and serious. The 
story is thin and as little likely as possible to appeal to an English 
audience ; Janacek’s moulding of his melodies on Slavonic speech- 
rhythms made translation very difficult and virtually assured that it 
could not be altogether successful ; and there is no exciting or even 
entertaining action. Added to these initial difficulties are the 
unfamiliarity of the style, both vocal and orchestral, and the heavy 
burden placed upon the singer of the title-réle. 

Ostrovsky’s drama, The Storm, had already attracted Tchaikovsky 
(who nad a genius tor picking on unsuitable operatic subjects), 
thougn he only got as tar as composing the overture. It is a drama 
of hysteria—hysterical guilt and hysterical confession—in a mid- 
nineteenth-century middle-class domestic setting. Katya and her 
jneffective husband, Tichon, are dominated and bullied by his 
violently possessive mother ; in his absence Katya, more in nervous 
desperation than in passion, takes a lover, and, her hysteria 
heightened to breaking-point by a thunder-storm, makes a public 
confession a /a russe, after which she drowns herself in the Volga. 

Here are all the elements for a parody of Russian drama, in the 
manner of the old Riverside Nights, but hardly material for a three- 
act opera. But composers in their choice of libretti are driven by 
a wind that “ bloweth where it listeth,” and on this skeleton Janacek 
wrote music of penetrating beauty and originality. 

The réle of the orchestra is preponderant, not in the symphonic 
sense of Wagnerian music-drama but as the repository and inspira- 
tion of all Janacek’s finest ideas. His short, poignant phrases are 
instrumental by nature, and, though he gives his singers melodic 
phrases of great dramatic character and beauty, he very seldom 
allows them to expand in lines of any length. This, no doubt, is 
a legitimate choice of style, but it is hard on the singers and very 
hard on the audience, who may easily give up expecting any 
sustained effusion from the singers (apart from Katya’s account of 
her childhood religious experiences in Act 2 and her big final scene) 
in order to concentrate on the recurring felicities in the orchestra. 

Amy Shuard made a magnificent attempt at the title-réle. Her 
acting is often frankly “ ham,” but she sang with a desperate con- 
viction, and, apart from some forced tone in the top register, her 
voice was full and even. Kate Jackson, as the mother-in-law, seemed 
tome wrongly produced. Her permanent state of nervous irritability 
(presumably reflected in a red face denoting high blood pressure) 
was too monotonously and obviously villainous and sometimes con- 
tradicted Janacek’s music. Marion Studholme’s Barbara was a good 
study in sly “ innocence,” and Robert Thomas made a very good 
impression as Vanya. Stanley Clarkson, though he did not make the 
difficult part of Dikoy convincing, did all that a non-Russian could 
do to interpret this most Russian character. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Tue British Museum has brought out a really splendid show of 
Turner water-colours and backed them up with some of the choicest 
things by his contemporaries. If Agnew’s recent exhibition showed 
Turner at his commercial and professional best, the British Museum 
shows him working for himself, which is better still. 

Increasing numbers (I am among them) see in Graham Sutherland 
Our most important Jandscapist since Turner. Sutherland has cer- 
tainly contributed more to our understanding of nature than any 
other contemporary, and, almost alone of his contemporaries, he 
has used some of Picasso’s methods in fields untouched by Picasso. 
Though his range is strictly limited (neither his portrait of Somerset 
Maugham nor his Crucifixion studies suggest to me that he has 
subdued the problems of the human figure—not the Sutherland 
problems anyhow), the intensity of his vision makes his statements 
on landscape and natural forces profound and revealing. The retro- 
spective exhibition at the Institute of Contemporary Arts provides 
the first opportunity to study his work as a whole. In particular 
it fills in one or two gaps concerning the very earliest Palmer days, 
Of the period at the end of the war, and enables us to consider 
some of the most recent “metamorphic” paintings. It is a pity 
that the exhibition is hung without chronological sequence. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


RETURNING from a journey to Edinburgh which had occupied two nights 
in the train and a full and busy day I was again reminded 
of what a distinguished naturalist said to me recently; that he 
would be content to take the same short walk around his eottage 
daily, to let nature bring her drama to this small stage. Only when 
such hermit-habits are broken, as mine have been this week, do we 
appreciate their intensive value. 
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The Microscopic Eye 

Thus on my return I have been sensibly sharpened in my observation 
of the tiny events that are always crowding the local acres. In this mood 
of self-welcome home I have watched the flight of the green ler tom 
(much in evidence now), and noted how this exotically dressed"Tellow, 
with his parrot-like hues, progresses through the air with a dipping 
motion, so that a graph of his flight would be a series of shallow waves, 
each filling about a second of time. He seems to hurry at the trough 
of each wave, fearful of the loss of energy. This gives his flight a some- 
what baffled and despairing character, as though he is struggling against 
destiny rather than the mere indifference of the air. 

I have noted, too, how one morning of warm sunshine acts with a 
laboratory preciseness on the sodden winter wheat, changing it from 
yellow to a vivid green within a few hours. The speed of plant life is 
often ignored by us warm-blooded mortals. The changes and gestures 
of opening buds, especially flower-buds; the response of thirsty stems 
and leaves to a gift of rain ; the panic under frost—these are the more 
obvious reactions in the vegetable world which may be seen as definable 
motions. . 

I have seen, too, a bank of white violets, finding them with the eye 
after a whiff of delicious perfume had already promised me the feast. 
The first milkmaids, or cuckoo-flowers, with their petals of old and 
often-washed linen, are now opening in damp ground and along the still- 
flooded ditches; and since I last mentioned the lesser celandine, this 
child of Wordsworth has multiplied and taken the stage. I have observed 
here before how every year nature takes a fancy for favouring one or 
other of the wild-flowers in this way. 

My eye, through this repolished lens of affection, has also been 
scanning the night-sky, that accessory garden for the countryman ; but a 
garden of cold blossoms whose petals could we approach them would 
terrify us. This week Venus is proud in the sunset sky, and with a pair 
of binoculars one may find Mercury not far away from her 


Pity for the Farmer 

Leaving these solitary pleasures, and talking with the local farmers, 
I hear a chorus of woe. One tells me that the high wind a few nights 
ago lifted and capsized a house containing day-old chicks. Twenty 
pounds went west in as many seconds. Ewes and lambs have been dying 
like flies. One can hear the poor creatures coughing through the night, 
wet and frozen. I watched an old sheep this morning, crippled by 
rheumatism, suckling three lambs and at the same time standing defiantly 
on guard against my innocent corgi, whose only interest is rabbits and 
cats. The mother hobbled a few feet, then stopped while her family took 
another tug. So she progressed, gradually moving her precious convoy 
away from what she believed to be the menace of my approach with so 
dangerous a scout. She stood above a bank where the primroses were 
in full bloom: but they had not their usual thick, buttery colour. The 
day and night rain had soaked their petals, leaving them like smutched 
moth-wings, semi-transparent. 


In the Garden 

The laying down of a new asparagus bed has been the pride of the 
week, for this is one of those long-term plans come to action, and great 
care has to be taken in every detail. I was advised by one theorist that 
the old practice should still be followed. This was to dig down for four 
feet, and lay a base two feet thick of rotten wood before spreading the 
manure and filling in for the planting of the new roots. I call this a 
counsel of perfection which I would like to follow; but, lacking the 
possibility of finding so much rotten wood, I have had to be content 
with using the whole of last year’s compost material, plus a hundred- 
weight of bone-meal. 

Life is at last beginning to show its real powers in the vegetable 
garden, and row upon row of delicate green now breaks the monotony 
of the carefully prepared beds. The latest seed to go in is scorzonera, 
that black-rooted, radish-like vegetable with an attractive earthy flavour. 

The pride of the garden this week is the mass of polyanthus and 
cowslips. Wallflowers are late, but full of bud, and in a few days, if the 
sun appears, we shall have their velvet to rest our delight upon. 

RICHARD CHURCH, 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 59 
Report by J. R. Glorney Bolton 


A recent article in the Spectator maintained that “if a wit com- 
posed a letter from Queen Victoria to her Prime Minister, Clement 
Attlee, he could mix trivial objection and outraged sentiment with 
robust common sense and penetrating judgement. Yet by no 
manner of means could he make the letter ring true.” A _ prize 


was offered for such a letter, ringing as true as possible ; the subject . 


of the letter to be either the Gambian eggs scheme, or the appoint- 
ment of the American Admiral, or the recent tactics of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. Attlee should be thankful that Queen Victoria is not his 
Sovereign. The appointment of an American Admiral provokes 
both wrath and unexpected shafts of wit. Yet the Queen whom 
the entrants invented was even more formidable because she had 
a housewife’s eye for the fallacies of State control and knew far 
too much about poultry to be happy at any time with the Gambian 
eggs scheme. Windsor seems to have been run like a model farm. 
“The Queen,” wrote L. E. J., “encloses, for Mr. Attlee’s con- 
sideration, a note on the care of fowls dictated by Mr. John Brown 
who has for many years kept hens without loss (except in the case 
of table-birds). A \ittle grit, as Mr. Attlee will see, helps to harden 
the shells, which should surely be obtainable in the Gambia.” 

The Queen’s concern for hens was matched by the consideration 
for ordinary people. J. R. Till can make her see in the Opposition 
tactics a “festival of prayer.” But “cannot you persuade the 
Opposition to include the women. cleaners of the House of 
Commons in your devotions? We believe a blessing on mops 
to be as important as a purchase tax on pails.” 

Many wits, however, ignored the aim of the competition. This 
was to refute the writer who recently declared that no one could 
compose a letter from Queen Victoria to Mr. Attlee which rang 
true. He is refuted by Margaret Usborne. She has caught the 
spirit of 1843 when the Queen protested to Peel against “ the very 
unjustifiable manner in which the minority of thirteen members 
obstructs the-progress of business.” Except for the last two 
delightful sentences, the style of her letter belongs to the less 
flamboyaht days when the Prince Consort was still at the Queen's 
side ; but it is authentic. 

Because their letters ring true, I award a first prize of £2 to 
Margaret Usborne and a second prize of thirty shillings to G. J. 
Blundell. The entry from A.M.S. is most entertaining, but it was 
a mistake to revive the Duke of Cambridge as well as the Queen, 
who never wrote a letter for her Prime Minister's amusement. 
Similarly, Miss H. M. Taylor should not have referred to King 
George III and the Prince Consort if 2 letter, ostensibly written 
in 1951, is to ring true. None the less, I think that A.M.S. and 
Miss Taylor deserve to share the third prize and to be awarded 
fifteen shillings each. 

FIRST PRIZE 
(MARGARET USBORNE) 

The Queen has been shocked to learn, by regrettably indirect means, 
of the irresponsible manner in which parliamentary business is being 
obstructed. She cannot but consider that this is a disgraceful procedure 
at a time when her Ministers should be presenting an example of dignity 
and efficiency to a much-troubled world. The Queen is vexed and 
inconvenienced when Members of Parliament are detained at the House 
and cannot wait upon her when she desires it. She is also distressed to 
think of the physical sufferings of those who are old or ill and of the 
loss to family life through the continual absence of husband and father. 
Mr. Attlee and the Leader of the Opposition should both remember 
that tired and sick men are less reasonable and more stubborn than 
those who are well and fully rested. By this policy both sides are kept 
from their beds. The Queen wonders, in strict impartiality, whether in 
the present circumstances it might not be right for Mr. Attlee to offer, 
her his resignation and so put an end to this obstruction. She implores 
him in any event not to bring on a crisis. The Queen really could not go 
through that now, with so many other difficulties to harass her. She 
hopes that Mr. Attlee’s health is improving. 


SECOND PRIZE 


(G. J. BLUNDELL) 

The Queen feels herself obliged to inform the Prime Minister that she 
has learned with profound indignation of the action of her Government 
in permitting the appointment of an Admiral owing allegiance to a 
jorcign Power to assume the command, should certain contingencies arise, 
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over a portion of her Navy. The fact that the nationality of the Admiral 
in question is that of a Power with which Her Maijesty’s relations are not 
only friendly, but markedly cordial, makes no difference whatsoever to 
the principle involved. Nor does the fact that the Admiral concerned ig 
a man of integrity and honour, whose efficiency, moreover, is not in 
question. 

Despite her extreme reluctance to do so, the Queen feels herself com- 
pelled to address a solemn remonstrance to the Prime Minister at what 
she can only describe as-an outrageous betrayal of those qualities of 
National pride and self-respect without which the country cannot hope 
to survive the difficult period that lies ahead of it. 

The Queen hopes that she will not be misunderstood when she Says 
that she is at a complete loss to understand how any Government pro- 
fessing allegiance to herself could have taken so grave a step with, 
apparently, such levity and lack of foresight. The Queen is grieved 
beyond measure at what she can only conceive to be an: unprecedented 
insult to her Senior Service, and firmly requests the Prime Minister to 
reconsider the decision that he and his Government have so unaccount- 
ably taken. 

THIRD PRIZES 

(A. M. 8S) 


The Queen must remind Mr. Attlee that she has been given no proper 
explanation why a Field-Marshal of her Army should serve under an 
officer of the North American Republic, especially when the American 
officer appears to be of lower rank. The Queen is greatly displeased, 
and indeed alarmed, by this further, monstrous, proposal of her Ministers 
to put the Fleet under an American Admiral. 

The Queen cannot suppose that the Fleet is without many capable 
Admirals, well-fitted both by experience and birth to command the 
combined Squadrons. If there were indeed no suitable Admiral on the 
active list, she would think it more proper to appoint H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge, now Commander-in-Chief, and to arrange for the transfer 
of H.R.H. from the Army. In these dangerous days, so disturbing to 
the security of the Realm, it is very important to avoid making any 
concessions. The American Ambassador would surely not press his 
country’s views in the face of an appointment from the Blood Royal. 

The Queen must repeat that she is greatly displeased with Mr. Attlee’s 
handling of the whole affair. Even Lord Palmerston, with ai/ his faults, 
would not, she feels sure, have taken such a dangerous course. Advice 
so humiliating to the Queen and to her People has never been given 
before, not even by Mr. Gladstone. 


(H. M, Taytor) 


The Queen does not know how to express to Mr. Attlee her indignation 
at this appointment ! She feels so angry that she cannot speak about the 
matter, which is too painful to her. 

The Queen is quite aware of the difficulties which Mr. Attlee had to 
face, for she remembers that the Americans have opposed us before, 
and were indeed rebels against her Grandfather. She feels, however, that 
relations with them are much improved since that period, and she is sure 
that, if firmness as well as consideration had been shown, they would 
not have insisted on such an unsuitable appointment, and it could have 
been avoided without impairing our friendship with them, which is of the 
greatest importance, to ourselves and to future generations. 

The Queen cannot help remembering how very differently her beloved 
husband dealt with this same nation just before his death! Then, the 
Americans saw at once that we were right. What a contrast to the present 
lamentable occasion ! She is well aware that no one can fill the Prince’s 
place, but the present debacle only shows once more what a terrible loss 
this country, has sustained, which nothing can ever repair. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 62 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


It was unfortunate for the newsprint-starved British Press that 
the news of General MacArthur's dismissal and the discovery of 
the Stone of Scone coincided with the reporting of the Budget 
debate. A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for not more 
than 250 words from a leading article in any newspaper which 
attempts to combine comment on the following simultaneous events: 
an offer of total Russian disarmament by Stalin, a Liberal victory 
at the general election, and the winner of the Derby being struck 
by lightning at the moment of passing the post. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than May 2nd. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of May IIth. 
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e LETTERS TO 


The Future of the Public Schools 


Sir,—Mr. Stockwood is right to doubt if the public schools would 
welcome any move which reserves entry to the sons of the wealthier 
classes. Most headmasters would like to see entry depending on some- 
thing more than the capacity to pay. Is not the crux of the matter the 
guestion of “aptitude”? At present, any parent who can pay for it 
can get a place for his son at these schools, provided the boy can pass 
a very elementary entrance exam. The question whether he is the sort 
of boy who will profit by the kind of educatiorfthe school offers does 
not arise. As a result, many boys are occupying places at the public 
schools and making little of the opportunities which surround them, 
while many more are deprived of the opportunities for which they are 
well fitted just because of the inability of their parents to pay. 

This situation has been solved at the universities, where entry is gained 
(i) by qualifying in an exam.—which is comparatively easy, and (ii) by 
acceptance at a college, through report and interview—which amounts 
to a test of aptitude for a University education. Any boy who has “ got 
acceptance” is likely to get a grant from his local education authority, 
unless his parents’ income is above a certain fairly high level. 

The same solution could be worked at the public schools, and it is 
already being worked at some schools with some L.E.A.s—but in most 
cases consideration for a grant is restricted to those who come from 
broken or otherwise unsatisfactory homes. There are two problems to 
be overcome: (i) No L.E.A. has time to cope with the correspondence 
and interviewing which the procedure would entail ; (ii) the State schools 
are naturally suspicious of any plan which looks like “creaming off” 
their abler boys for the independent schools. My own experience of 
working on these lines with several L.E.A:s and State-school headmasters 
is that neither problem is insuperable if the parties concerned are 
genuinely interested in education.—Yours faithfully, GEoRGE SNow. 


Ardingly College, Sussex. 
Sir,—Will you allow me space to make two comments on the Rev. 
Mervyn Stockwood’s letter about the public schools ? 

First, Mr. Stockwood foresees trouble of two sorts for the public 
schools, financial and political. As for the one, I doubt if he realises how 
powerfully the present régime of small families contributes to the 
security of these schools, The wisest course for many fathers of an 
only son is to send him to boarding school ; and many fathers can afford 
it. As for the other, he proposes appeasement of the enemy in advance. 
He does it in the name of “ sound democratic values.” As a Socialist he 
means by democracy, I suppose, the egalitarianism which appears to be 
at bottom incapable of a “ reasonable accommodation ” with indepen- 
dency in education. 

Second, he picks on the Headmasters’ Conference, the H.M.C., to 
undertake the appeasement. With all respect to a body of men that, 
within its limits, has high standing and usefulness, I call Mr. Stock- 
wood's attention to the Association of the Governing Bodies of the Public 
Schools, the G.B.A., which is more authentically responsible for public- 





School for Mothers 


HE was a young farm-labourer's wife, and 
she faced a charge of child neglect. Inex- 
perienced, harassed by the demands of three 
small children, discouraged by wretched 
living conditions, she had become utterly 
apathetic. We were asked to help, and with 
her youngest child we sent her to “ May- 
flower”, our training home for neglectful 
mothers. In healthy, restful surroundings she 
soon responded to the kindly guidance she 
found there, and at cooking, cleaning, sew- 
ing, housekeeping, child-care she proved a 
willing pupil. When the time came for her to 
rejoin the family—now decently housed—she 
was all a mother and a housewife should be. 





“ Mayflower ” has proved a most valuable 
social experiment; many mothers, whose 
only faults were ignorance and inexperience, 
have been helped there. The work of The 
Salvation Army is still dependent upon indi- 
vidual generosity. Will you help, by donation 
or legacy ? Please send a gift to General 
Albert Orsborn, C.B.E. 
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THE EDITOR 


schools’ policy than any group of its employees. 
double parentage 





The G.B.A, had a 
The governors of Sherborne and the city companies 
responsible for schools called meetings of representatives of the governing 
bodies about the same time. The Sherborne invitation went out first, 


while the city companies’ invitation named the earlier date. The two 
joined forces at a private conference in the Bishop's Palace at Salisbury, 
the Bishop, Dr. Lovett, being a governor of Sherborne. Mr, C. N, 
Hooper, secretary of the Fishmongers, represented the companies. The 
joint meeting was duly held in London, the G.B.A. was formed, and 
the Bishop of London, Dr, Fisher, became chairman. What brought 
all this about was the circumstances of the public schools at the time, 
and more particularly an alarmist agitation among headmasters about 
finance. Amateurish views on the “debts” of the schools had been 
given currency. The agitation came to a head at a meeting in the 
Charterhouse with the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Lang, in the chair. 
Since those days the governing bodies, through the G.B.A., have averred 
themselves masters in their owa house. 

Mr. Stockwood casts the H.M.C. for a réle which never belonged to 
it, and in which, so far as a claim to it was ever made, it has been 
patently superseded these ten years.—I am, &c., 

Joun Murray, 
Sherborne Representative on the G.B.A. 

University College, Exeter. 

Sir,—Surely Mr. Whitworth exaggerates when he says that “ rising fees 
offer no serious obstacle to the great demand.” The enlarged middle- 
class, of which he speaks, within the income range of £1,000 to £2,500, 
may be able to save enough to cover the school fees of one child. But 
for two or more it must be almost impossible with today’s taxation and 
the rising cost of living —yYours faithfully, M. GATEHOUSE. 

Flat 3, West House, Godalming. 


The British Legion 
Sir,—With reference to the letter of Mr. Charles Orr, published in the 
Spectator of March 16th, 1951, the statement of Dr. Schmidt is, of course, 
factually incorrect. What occurred is as follows. A delegation was sent 
by the Legion to Germany to try to improve international relations 
through ex-Servicemen. I, as leader of the delegation and _ national 
chairman, had to reply to the toast of the British Legion at a luncheon. 
After stating the object of our visit, I remarked that the Legion, having 
experienced the horrors of war and the sometimes worse effects of such 
as the recent conflict, stood for peace and the avoidance of any future 
war and would do all that it could for that purpose. 

This was interpreted as stated by Dr. Schmidt in one of the German 
papers the following day, and was repeated by, I think, one British 
paper. I at once consulted the other members of the delegation, showed 
them the notes of the speech and also referred the matter to the British 
Military Attaché, at the same time telegraphing and later telephoning 
the President of the British Legion the correct version. The denial was 
published in the British Press and also to some extent in the German 
paper concerned. 

The following day I also took the opportunity to inform German 
leaders that we could not tolerate such distortion ; in fact, at a later date 
at Munich, when a repetition seemed to be about to occur, I threatened 
to take the Legion delegation back to England. I may add that I was 
in constant touch with both the President of the British Legion and the 
Embassy at Berlin throughout our visit—Yours faithfully, 

F. W. FeTHerstoN-GoDL_ey. 


Fustian in Shakespeare 


Sir,—I enjoy Marginal Comment, but here is Mr. Nicolson telling us that 
he found it rewarding to treat Mr. Rylands’ anthology of Shakespeare 
in a way which he himself declares to be unfair both to Mr. Rylands and 
to Shakespeare. His. reward appears to have been irritation, depression 
and exhaustion, though Shakespeare was still good here and there. 
Shakespeare certainly writes carelessly sometimes, but I find some of 
Mr. Nicolson’s verdicts no less odd than his.method of reaching them. 
To take a speech of Lear, with the tempest in his mind, or of Coriolanus, 
hasty and haughty, and treat it as a monologue of Shakespeare himself, 
seems to me a singularly unprofitable exercise. However that may be, 
why is it “fustian” to talk about fluttering Volscians in Corioli? If 
an eagle gets into a dovecote, “ fluttered” is the very word. Tennyson, 
no mean chooser of words, was fond of “cataract,” and I can’t think 
why a hurricane should be unmentionable. The two words together 
might indeed be unduly magniloquent for Shakespeare in a monologue, 
but why on earth should we subject ourselves to a process which makes 
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us forget that they are completely right in the great passage where they 
stand, which happens to be a speech of King Lear ?—Yours very 
truly, F. R. Date. 


48 The Ridgeway, N.W.11. 


Egypt and the Sudan 


Sir,—In your very interesting paragraph on the ‘present Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations, you state that “the Bevin-Sidky formula regarding that” 
(i.e. a satisfactory settlement of the Sudan's future) “ was so subtle as to 
be meaningless,” but that “no one has yet (as far as is known) suggested 
a better one.” 

Actually, acceptance of the formula would have involved unity between 
Egypt and the Sudan under the common Crown of Egypt, which would 
have been far from “ meaningless,” and the promise recently repeated 
by Mr. Morrison that no settlement of the Sudan should be reached 
without the consent of the Sudanese is a far better, and indeed the 
obvious, solution of the question—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient servant, . N. R. UDAL. 
43 Wetherby Mansions, S.W.S. 


Publishers and Authors 


Sin.—I have read with interest Mr. van Thal’s courteous and informative 
letter. It is quite true that a few publishers do actually produce a small 
number of books of literary or scientific value which are unlikely to 
make more than a very small profit, if any profit at all. But the general 
picture is not affected by these feeble endeavours to preserve respecta- 
bility. If publishers are really in such difficulties, why are they now 
producing more books, and more worthless books, than ever before ? 
Why are they consuming with such unregulated zeal thousands of tons 
of precious paper, cloth and cardboard ? Perhaps Mr. van Thal can tell 
us. 

As for the terms offered to the bookseller, these too frequently include 
the wretched system of “sale or return.” The bookseller, very naturally, 
does not make any particular effort to sell wares on which he has spent 
no money and which he is able, consequently, to return without loss— 
and often in a damaged condition. That the terms offered to booksellers 
are generous cannot be denied. 

I have no desire to teach publishers how to run their business; but 
publishers depend upon authors, and if authors are to receive less than 
they already receive, they’ will perforce turn their attention to the 
growing of cabbages or the rearing of ducks, or the manufacture of goods 
and utensils which can be sold at a fair profit—Yours faithfully, 

Lollesworth Cottage, West Horsley, Surrey. C. E. VuLLiIAMy. 


Rubbish at Ebbsfleet 


Sir,—The Borough of Ramsgate includes some land on the coast at 
Ebbsfleet, which is accepted as being the place at which Hengist and 
Horsa first landed in this country in a.p. 449. St. Augustine landed on 
the same spot 140 years later. These matters render the patch of fore- 
shore in question of unique interest to Englishmen, as is stressed by 
John Richard Green in his Short History of the English People. 

In 1949 the 1,500th anniversary of the landing of the first of the 
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English was celebrated by a party of Danes rowing across the Sea, in 
emulation of the feat achieved by their forefathers, in a vessel of the 
same type. The local councils, including Ramsgate Borough Council, 
themselves joined in the celebration. The event. was marked by the 
setting up of a granite stone, suitably inscribed, and the vessel used, the 
“ Hugin,” now sits on concrete cradles at a place not far from the actug| 
spot on which Hengist and Horsa first came ashore. 

Now, however, Ramsgate Borough Council is in difficulties as to the 
disposal of its household refuse, and has resolved to use the very piece 


of land in question as a controlled tip. In spite of objections by mysgif 


and other members of the Ramsgate Borough Council, the scheme is to 
go forward, and the fipping of rubbish is to start in the summer of this 
year. It seems to me, however, that the Ramsgate Borough Council jg 
affected by a trust in respect of this land, the soil which “ first felt the 
tread of English feet,” and that to tip rubbish on it, however well the 
tipping is done, amounts to a breach of that trust which ought not to 
be carried out. The cestuis que trustent under such a trust are the English 
people everywhere, and it is in the hope that some of them may read 
this letter, and by some means intervene, that I write and hope you may 
publish it.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. R. Youna. 
Little Oaks, Cliff's End, Ramsgate, Kent. 


St. Pancras Station 


Sir,—In your review of The Northern Heights the author is quoted ag 
stating that “ St. Pancras was built primarily for beer traffic from Burton.” 
This, surely, is hardly correct, for coal was the main commodity that, ia 
the early days, the Midland Railway brought to London. Their trains 
had for many years been running by way of Rugby to Euston till, ia 
1858, when an extension from Bedford to Hitchin was opened, they 
were transferred to King’s Cross. The resulting congestion produced a 
situation that was unsatisfactory to both the railway companies concerned; 
hence, in 1868, the extension from Bedford and the station—at the 
neighbouring available site—at St. Pancras were opened. 

The latter was constructed with four “ levels,” one of which was found 
to be ideally suited for the beer from Burton and, as stated, the measure- 
ments were in “ beer barrels.” Of the two other levels, one contains 
the Midland line over which the trains to Moorgate pass, while the 
lowest accommodates, I believe, the Fleet river in the form of a sewer— 
Yours faithfully, J. P. Barpstey., 

Overseas Club, St. James's, §.W.1. 


Opposition Tactics 


Sir,—If Mr. Boyd Carpenter will examine my letter again he will see 
that what I object to (in company with the editor of the Spectator and 
75 per cent. of the electors) is not praying inconsistently, but praying 
until early in the morning (and inconsistently). I will keep an eye on 
Hansard and note when these tactics are resumed. An assurance that 
they will not be is ample consolation for me.—Yours sincerely, 
FeLix WATKINS 
The Nook, Vinery Lane, Southbank Road, Hereford. 


“The Spectator,” April 19th, 1851 


MR. BEARD’S ENAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES 


Mr. Beard, with the aid of his artist, M. Mansion, has effected 
a valuable improvement in daguerreotype portraits, by combin- 
ing with the photographic process a sort of enamel painting ; 
thus rendering the image indelible, and producing a deep-toned 
pictorial effect approaching that of the miniatures of Thorburn. 

The facility and almost instantaneousness with which a strong 
and faithful likeness, if not a pleasing one, is obtained by means 
of the daguerreotype, must always cause this process to be 
resorted to, under any disadvantages ; and whatever tends to 
lessen the cold and grim aspect of the photographic image on 
the metal, is an acceptable improvement. The mode of colour- 
ing in use was so far an advance in the art; but the new 
enamelling process of Messrs. Beard and Mansion gives results 
far more brilliant and satisfactory. Bright scarlet, flesh colour, 
deep blue, and other pure and intense hues previously unattain- 
able, are now produced with powerful pictorial effect. The 
addition of coloured backgrounds, and, in short, the covering 
of the whole plate with colour—the photographic image being 
to the artist as the “dead colouring” or light and shade of a 
picture—produces a complete and harmonious ensemble, which 
only by its extreme minuteness of detail indicates that the whols 
was not the work of the painter himself. 
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OU have buried your nevel under a heap of details which 
are all well done but uiterly superfluous; they hide the 
essentials and must be removed—an easy task.” Thus 

Maxime Du Camp in a letter to Flaubert, in July, 1856, when the 

publication of Madame Bovary as a serial in the Revue de Paris was 

discussed. He adds a request for permission to have the cuts “ done 
ynder our supervision by someone who is experienced and clever— 
and you will have published something really good instead of some- 
thing imperfect and padded.” Madame Bovary “ padded”! 

“Gigantesque ! ” was the word Flaubert scrawled across the back 

of the letter. He never answered it, and in the end the Revue 

agreed to publish the novel as it then stood. But a few weeks earlier 

Flaubert had written to Louis Bouilhet: “ The corrections we made 

in Bovary finished me, and I confess that I now almost regret having 

made them—but as you see, Signor Du Camp finds that I haven't 
made enough. Will everyone think the same perhaps? Or will 
some agree with me that there are too many?” Today, one 
hundred years almost-to the day since Flaubert drafted the first of 
the scenarios for Madame Bovary, it is safe to say that everyone 
emphatically does not think like Signor Du Camp. But the last 
question in Flaubert’s letter to Bouilhet remained to be answered. 

Had he really whittled away too much, against his own instinct ? 
Was this still the Madame Bovary of his early conception? The 
question remained without an answer for a century. Now Professor 
Pommier has provided it, in a highly original manner.* 

His First Madame Bovary is, of course, synthetic. Flaubert never 
wrote more than one complete version of this novel. Unlike the 
Education Sentimentale and the J entation, the first, immensely prolix 
versions of which were written before Madame Bovary, Flaubert 
revised, condensed, cut and rewrote the story of Emma as he went 
along and rarely tackled a new chapter before the preceding one 
was truly finished. But he had a mania for preserving discarded 
material and painstakingly kept every bit of writing that had, at one 
time or another during these five years, gone into the making of 
Madame Bovary and come out again. The total of this “ waste” 
amounts to over 1,800 foolscap sheets, used on both sides. With 
the help of Mlle. Leleu, Professor Pommier has salvaged it from 
the Rouen Municipal Library, and together they have now recon- 
stituted Madame Bovary—as she might have been. 

For all its artificiality, this is a fascinating and revealing experiment 
in what might be called “creative scholarship.” An entirely new 
book has emerged, and with it an entirely new and rather bewildering 
Emma Bovary. By carefully replacing and interpolating into the 
final version all deletions made by Flaubert, and by expanding his 
condensations back to their original length—there were up to 
twelve different versions from which to select and combine, and in 
some cases no more than a word or two, in others entire paragraphs 
and whole pages had to be restored—Professor Pommier has pro- 
duced a novel which is twice as long as the final version published 
in 1857. The mere visual impression of these pages is overwhelming. 
All additions to the final text have been set in italics, and this 
typographical jig-saw puzzle enables one to read the two versions 
simultaneously. The result of this immensely skilled labour is that 
the first Madame Bovary completely crushes the second, and the 
first Emma, with her overflowing and as yet unsubdued vitality, 
her “ exuberance and spontaneity as well as her occasional heaviness 
and clumsiness,” as Professor Pommier calls it in his preface, 
reduces the second to a beautifully frustrated statue. 

This is not saying too much. There is more here of everything, 
of landscape, background, incident, characterisation. But although 
the descriptive passages seem to have suffered a little less from 
the author's knife than the dialogue which has been slashed merci- 
lessly, one notes at once that the fundamental proportions of the 
novel have not been altered; the Pommier version possesses the 
Same perfect balance and equilibrium as the final text. But the 


* Madame Bovary. By Gustave Flaubert. Nouvelle Version. A text 
established from the manuscripts in the Rouen Library, by Professor 
Jean Pommier of the College de France and Mlle. Gabrielle Leleu. 
(Editions José Corti, Paris. 1,500 Franes.} 
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whole seems to gain in depth. The villagers especially cease to be 
laconic symbols and emerge in the round. Homais, it is true, rather 
bursts the dams with his learned verbosity, but what a monument of 
provincial conceit he has become! There is, of course, a great 
deal more of Charles, and the unhappy, mediocre medical officer 
is much the better for it. I had always felt that Bovary could not 
be quite as dumb as all this, that more must be going on in his 
breast than ‘Flaubert permits to be divined. And, indeed, right 
through the book the man struggles desperately for his self-expres- 
sion. Compare the scene of his parting from the dead Emma in 
Pommier’s version with the final text. This is not the Charles 
Bovary we used to know. 

However, it is Emma who, in this early version, sweeps all before 
her. Her statuesque rigidity has gone; the familiar features, so 
impeccably drawn, of the petite .bourgeoise of the French provinces, 
suddenly change ; they become sphinx-like, alarming, full of many 
simultaneous and often contradictory meanings. If the first Emma 
Bovary is a great deal less restrained than-her final image, if she 
allows herself to be carried away into realms of desire and passion 
unknown to her classical sister, it is not only because she is literally 
a much more full-bosomed and full-blooded woman bursting with 
life and erotic energy, but also because hers is, it must be admitted, 
a much more finely spun sensitivity and a more complex sophistica- 
tiog. Why did Flaubert cut out this passage from her lonely 
wanderings through the streets of Rouen after the bali with Léon, 
which seems to be taken straight from Proust’? 

“Ce n'était pas la premiére fois qu'elle se trouvait errant 
ainsi le matin, la téte toute pleine de tapage, de couleurs et de 
tristesse. Mais il lui était impossible de se rappeler le lieu. la 
cause, ni l'époque. En cherchant ainsi dans ses sensations 
perdues, elle rencontra de nouveau le bal qu'elle venait de 
quitter tout Al’heure. Il lui parut étre fort en arriére dans sa vie 
passée, et déja si loin qu'elle regrettait de ne plus y étre.” 
(Pommier). 

This is a new woman. The Emma Bovary we know would have 
been incapable of such a reflection. Here zones of the subconscious 
are opened up to which she possessed no key, whose existence were 
unknown to her. Why did Flaubert close all these doors again, 
pretending they were not there or there was nothing much behind 
them? For the Pommier version shows that he battled through- 
out the entire book to keep Emma locked up in the frame 
he was constructing for her. Emma's boundless vitality bursts it 
again and again. The “ battle of the style,” this implacable warfare 
against the exuberant prolixity of both the narrative and the 
character of its heroine, grows in intensity and reaches its climax 
at the end when One of the novel’s most gripping passages, Charles 
Bovary’s last, and almost only, conversation with his little daughter 
is sacrificed. 

In chapter after chapter, as we now see, the course had to be 
reset ; the pattern kept getting out of control and had to be redrawn 
under iron compulsion. Emma Bovary refuses to conform until 
the very end, and until the very end Flaubert is unable to resist her. 
This is not the place to attempt a new assessment of the “real 
Flaubert ” which these salvaged manuscripts demand. No doubt the 
question “what was really the matter with Flaubert” will be 
reopened, and the riddle probed once more with the help of this 
new evidence. “I am convinced the passages I am cutting out are 
the best in the book,” Flaubert wrote to Bouilhet when he was 
still at work on Madame Bovary. “The final effect can only be 
attained through negation of exuberance. But it is just this 
exuberance which delights me.” 

Professor Pommier nevertheless maintains that “ the true Madame 
Bovary is the book which Flaubert published.” The cuts which 
Maxime Du Camp made later in the serial version of Madame 
Bovary certainly ruined the book. In all probability the Pommier 
version would have equally horrified Flaubert. But all the same 
it divests the final version of its air of finality. It stands in its own 
right. One shares Flaubert’s regrets, and delights in the richness, 
generosity and candour of the writer he did not permit himself 
to be. PETER DE MENDELSSOHN. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Capital Punishment 


The Shadow of the Gallows. By Viscount Templewood. 
8s. 6d.) 

Lorp TEMPLEWOOD, with the weight of his large authority behind 
him, has given us a most masterly summary of the case against 
capital punishment. We can but hope that his words will be most 
widely read and inwardly digested. There are two questions which 
everyone must wish to ask himself about any punishment. First, 
is it possible to abolish it? Second, is it desirable to abolish it ? 
Everyone but the fanatic would agree that, if there were serious 
reason to think that the abolition of capital punishment would lead 
to an increase of murders, then, hateful as it is in itself, it would 
be our duty to sustain it. Lord Templewood takes this position 
himself. But he produces his evidence from the experience of India 
and Scotland to argue that it is not beyond the wit of legislators 
to devise a satisfactory definition of two kinds of murder. Beyond 
that he argues from the experience of thirty*six other countries that 
the death penalty is at the least no more effective as a deterrent than 
other punishments. 

“The experience of thirty-six States,” he writes, “shows that 
abolition of the death penalty has never led to any increase in the 
rate of murder ; secondly, that murderers are not more difficult to 
deal with in prison than other long-sentence offenders ; thirdly, that 
they do not ‘rot’ in prison but, in many cases, rehabilitate them- 
selves and, when released, live useful lives; fourthly, that they are 
less likely to become recidivists than several other classes of 
prisoners ; and, fifthly, that they have very seldom been known 
to commit a second murder.” 

It is then possible to abolish the death penalty. Is it desirable 
to abolish it? There have been those—it is strange to find such 
distinguished names as those of Lord Jowitt and Lord Simon in such 
a gallery—who have argued that the alternative punishments are 
more cruel than death. Lord Jowitt, in the debate in the House of 
Lords, contrasted the death penalty to its advantage with the 
supposed “solitary confinement” of Belgium. But it was shown 
that, with a lack of responsibility that was quite disgraceful in one 
in his position speaking on such an occasion, he had not troubled 
to acquaint himself with the Belgian system which he criticised. 
In any event, the question that we have to ask ourselves is not: 
Are there worse systems than that of capital punishment? but: 
Are there better systems ? If there be a worse system, we are under 
no obligation to adopt it. We can adopt a better system. Lord 
Templewood shows beyond question that there are such better 
systems. 

“I am, however, convinced,” he writes, “that hanging is not 
indispensable for the prevention of murder, that long terms of 
imprisonment are equally effective, and that a life sentence leaves 
an opportunity both for the reformation of the criminal and a 
remedy for a possible miscarriage of justice. Most of all do I 
believe that the moral standard of the whole country would be 
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raised by removing for ever the black shadow that the 
cast upon British life.” 

I must frankly confess that for myself the argument that there 7 
are deterrents at least as effective as hanging seems to me s0 over. 
whelmingly demonstrated by thé tried and long experience of a large 
part of the civilised world that my only puzzle is why humane and 
honourable people are so often found not only to defend capital 
punishment but to defend it with an extraordinary passion that they 
hardly bring to other topics. Few would today, I imagine, deny 
that our ancestors of 150 or 200 years ago found all too often a 
positive and wholly repellent pleasure in the contemplation of hang- 
ing. Whatever our opinions on capital punishment, there is no one 
who does not rejoice that the days of the ringside seat and the public 
execution are gone. But I fear that the sadist, not understanding 
doubtless what he does, and the insane masochist, who likes to toy 
with the notion of himself as a public victim, are both commoner 
than we care to think. There is no crime of which wholly innocent 
people more often make quite false professions than that of murder. 
“I made the Statement out of swank.” “I thought I was putting 
myself in the position of a hero.” “In the past I wanted to be 
hanged.” “It was worth while being hanged to be a hero,” boasted 
the impostor who falsely confessed to Walter Rowland’s murder, 

The ghastly unpleasantness of the duties imposed upon the prisog 
officials is one of the very strong arguments against capital punish. 
ment. A yet stronger argument is the terrible confession of a Home 
Office witness before Sir Ernest Gowers’s Commission. “The 
executioners and their assistants have obtained their posts by applica- 
tion. According to a Home Office witness before the Royal Com. 
mission, the number of applications is very great. For one reason 
or another scores of applicants send in their names and qualifications 
for every vacancy,” writes Lord Templewood. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. 


gallows 


T. E. Lawrence: Man and Writer 


The Essential T, E. Lawrence. Edited by David Garnett, (Cape, 
12s, 6d.) 


Mr. GARNETT has arranged this selection from T. E. Lawrence's 
work biographically ; letters, diaries, memoranda and so on inter 
sperse passages from The Seven Pillars of Wisdom and The Mint. 
The emphasis is thus on Lawrence as a personage rather than on 
Lawrence as a writer, and this emphasis is undoubtedly correct; it 
was Lawrence's character that made his prose interesting, and not 
the other way round. In one of his letters Lawrence said that both 
his main books “ stink of personality,” and that is a fair criticism. 
If the reader is not interested by the personality which created 
them, he will find the books dull. 

Lawrence frequently spoke of his writings with the exagger- 
ated diffidence with which a schoolboy refers to his athletic achieve- 
ments, but what is good manners in a schoolboy becomes affectation 
in an adult. Although Mr. Garnett believes that writing was “ the 
subject in which he was least sure of himself,” writing occupied 
such a large proportion of his time (after the war at any rate) that 
his literary self-criticism cannot really be separated from his con 
tinuous criticism of himself as a person. In fact the real weakness 
of Lawrence as a writer is that he used prose as a device to work 
out the contradictions of which he vas painfully aware in himself, 
not as a medium for expressing ideas which had already been 
worked out. The result was that when, as usually happened, his 
friends applauded what he had written, he felt there must be some 
thing wrong with their judgement. Not being satisfied with himself, 
he could not really understand why anyone else should be satisfied 
with his writing. “He could accept only unfavourable judgements 
upon his work,” says his brother. The judgements he usually had 
to put up with were favourable. 

It is probably a pity that Lawrence's friends were so anxious to 
encourage him as a man that they fought shy of discouraging him 
as a writer. He was, surely, quite right in thinking (or claiming to 
think) that he was not really as good a writer as his friends 
out. His style is obtrusively personal even when, as in his transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, he should have made an effort to keep himself 
in the background. The Seven Pillars of Wisdom is a work which 
irritates as much as it satisfies. There are passages of description 
such as the winter ride from Shobek to Tafileh, which stand out i 
the memory ; there are many sentences which seem to have beet 
deliberately inserted to antagonise the reader. Thus: “ Just aftet 
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noon I had a heat-stroke, or so pretended, for I was dead weary 
of it all, and cared no longer how it went.” Which is more annoy- 
ing, the archaic inversion of style, or the humble arrogance of 
“or so pretended ” ? 

There would not be much point in drawing attention to the well- 
known contradictions in Lawrence's character if it was not that the 
scope of this book suggested that it might go some way towards 
elucidating the mystery. But there are still too many blanks. Only 
a few fragments of The Mint are included ; there are a great number 
of unexplained references, anonymous correspondents and so on. 
(It is a pity, incidentally, that the introduction to Doughty’s Arabia 
Deserta is left out. Doughty exerted a considerable influence on 
Lawrence, both as a man and a writer, and the preface is a much 
better piece of criticism than any of those which have been included 
in this volume.) This book makes it if anything harder than 
before to understand the extraordinary personal influence which 
Lawrence exercised over all sorts of people. Mr. Garnett introduces 
his selection with tributes to Lawrence from those who knew him. 
Their admiration is a fact, which must never be discounted. But 
now that the “ essential T. E. Lawrence” is a book and not a man, 
the secret of his greatness has become more elusive than ever. 
EDWARD HODGKIN. 


Victorian Bibliomania 


XIX Century Fiction. A Bibliographical Record based on his 
own Collection. By Michael Sadleir. (Constable. 2 vols. £12 12s.) 


THere have been catalogues of private libraries before, on an even 
more elaborate scale than this. There is, for example, the vast 
record of the Ashley Library, in which bibliographical integrity is 
so frequently a casualty in conflict with the personal ideology of 
the compiler, whose garrulity, moreover, betrayed him into more 
vainglory than is commensurate with accuracy. On the other hand, 
in Morris Parrish’s records of parts of his own collection—Victorian 
Lady Novelists and Charles Kingsley and Thomas Hughes—con- 
ventional bibliographical apparatus is used to describe the books 
but stops short of those conclusions that are the final justification 
for such compilations. If we accept the invitation to purchase such 
individual records as these, we feel entitled to know where, in the 
opinion of the compiler, we stand ; and if he offers us the benefit 
of his wider experience, we expect him to provide the evidence that 
will convince us that his conclusions are acceptable. It is not so 
much disinterestedness on his part that we seek as ability to point 
to the inevitable and readiness to bow to it. 

By these criteria Mr. Sadleir’s record of his own specialised but 
broadly-based collection is ideal, as far as it goes. The reservation 
is called for by the fact that this is a private collection, and not a 
bibliographical study pure and simple. Thus, although in some 
instances the record of an author is completed from other sources, 
in others it is left incomplete. It would have been comforting to 
have had the last word spoken on Vanity Fair with the same finality 
as on The House by the Churchyard, or to have had The Christmas 
Carol as neatly summarised as The Children of the New Ferest. 
When so much is given one may appear to carp in underlining 
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exceptions. In fact, when one sees the ease and skill with which 
Mr. Sadleir sorts and organises his complicated, and sometimes 
apparently conflicting, data, it is with a moan of despair that one 
observes that every major Victorian bibliographical tangle has not 
been equally resolved. 

The fact remains that we are here presented with an indispensable 
work of reference of the reserved class which is universally known 
by its author’s name, like Brunet and Carteret ; and, as Mr. Sadieir 
makes no pretension to completeness, one may confidently antici. 
pate negative, as well as positive, reference to it, although, generally 
speaking, “not in Sadleir” will indeed be an elusive novel. The 
first volume describes the first-edition collection, with all the fun 
of the side-shows, like the “ ship” bindings, illustrated editions and 
engravings under Captain Marryat, the off-subject books, like Reade 
on Cremona violins, or Mayne Reid on croquet. The second 
volume describes the yellow-backs and the fiction series, with long 
and interesting disquisitions on the publishing history and biblio. 
graphy of several of them, including Bentley’s Standard Novels and 
the various Colburn series, with sidelights on that disquieting 
character. There are many books first published in yellow-back 
form, and these are differentiated from reprints. Both volumes 
are enchantingly illustrated, and both have exhaustive indexes: 
ease of consultation has obviously been among the compiler’s 
principal objects. 

“ Passages from the Autobiography of a Bibliomaniac,” with which 
the main body of the work is prefaced, are by no means among 
the “tedious tales of valour in years gone by” to which Mr. 
Sadleir refers in his dedication. Indeed he may be forgiven for 
confining them to the present audience only by a promise that they 
are fragments from a longer story to which we may look forward, 
Finally a word of praise for the Cambridge Press for their deft 
solution of a major typographical problem. P. H. Mur 


From Criticism To Literature 


The Liberal Imagination. Essays on Literature and Society. By 
Lionel Trilling. (Secker and Warburg. 15s.) 


THERE is a fear, common among European writers and very clearly 
expressed by Mr. Cyril Connolly in Art on the American Horizon, 
that amid the vigour and plenty of the United States their talent 
for original thought and writing would mysteriously die. It may 
be the same fear of the urban and increasingly urbane fruit of 
their country’s wealth which has driven so many _ successful 
American writers out, the more determined to the tops of mountains 
and the depths of swamps and the less determined to mildly 
insanitary walk-ups in Greenwich Village. It may be that they 
have decided that the mass American advance from successful 
production to discriminating consumption is not going to proceed 
into a golden age of American artistic creation in their lifetime. 
But in one relatively refined phase of discriminating consumption— 
literary criticism—there has been sufficient advance already to com- 
fort the fearful. It is doubtful, for example, whether there exists 
anywhere in the world a more numerous, more brilliant and more 
effective school of academic critics than that which is now at 
Harvard. We have no widely circulating English literary journal of 
the high standard and serious intent of the American Partisan 
Review, with which Mr. Lionel Trilling, of Columbia University, is 
closely associated ; and it is a long time since we had a work of 
wide-ranging criticism as thorough, as responsible and as honest 
as his book The Liberal Imagination. 

The standards which Partisan Review represents and its more or 
less constant attempt to relate literary and political ideas are still 
not able to command very much popularity in the United States. 
It is true that this journal has left well behind it that interest in 
Communism which affected so many writers in the difficult years 
just preceding the last war. In any case that particular search by 
artists for a more stable political background—or “ ideology "—was 
pathetic rather than purposeful. Mr. Trilling himself puts his 
finger on the fundamental error when he describes ideology as a 
mask assumed when a movement has despaired of having ideas 
and is turning to force. ‘Such a mask is of no use to artists—or 
to honest critics. Consequently, when Mr. Trilling says that the 
factor which unifies his highly diverse collection of essays “ derives 
from an abiding interest in the ideas which we loosely call 
liberalism” he is cutting himself off from ideology, in his own 
pejorative but shrewd definition. Possibly he is still open to the 
danger that his “liberalism” will be interpreted in a narrow 
American sense, but his book itself is the answer to that. In fact, 
as these generous-minded and often penetrating essays show, he has 
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TI has the usual technician’s 
eye for improvement — with rather 
more than the usual resources 
behind it. Through the varied products 

of its forty-nine factories, TI is linked with 
all of Britain’s major industries. TI factories produce 

wrought aluminium alloy products, precision steel tubes, cold rolled 
metal sections, electrical equipment, electrical accessories, high pressure 
cylinders, paint, gland packings, light motor cycles, bicycles and cycle 
parts—countless components, and a long list of finished products. Given this broad 
insight into industrial trends, TI can often see the answers before the problems come, 
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developed a type of criticism which is capable of leavening the 
American lump. His command of what is good in American 
literature is thoreugh—so much so_that he may still retain the 
sympathy of his countrymen when he firmly asserts that he sees 
little in American literature of the last thirty or forty years as worthy 
of study as the work of the Europeans Proust, Joyce, Lawrence, 
Kafka, Yeats, Eliot or of a great many lesser people. 

It is difficult to avoid the feeling that Mr. Trilling must often 
have had American audiences holding on to their seats—yet never 
quite stalking away. It is easy to tell Americans that conservative 
or reactionary idea have no currency among them. It is not diffi- 
cult even to admit understanding for “a society such as Yeats cele- 
brated, which expresses its sense of life not by means of words but 
by means of houses and horses and by means of violence, manners, 
courage, and death.” But it must take some stern determination 
to advise Americans to turn to the study of Yeats not only to 
sharpen their wits but also to find out what deep and fertile ideas 
are like. It is incidentally necessary, in following such advice, to 
abandon that exclusive preoccupation with the “ scientific” 
historical study of literature which has been so attractive to genera- 
tions of hard-working and practical-minded American teachers and 
students. Mr. Trilling does not shrink from that either. 

But, for Americans, there still remains the crucial gap between 
sound values and clear thinking on the one hand and artistic 
creation on the other. It is here that Mr. Trilling’s preoccupation 
with the fundamentals of politics achieves full relevance. It is clear 
that he is not concerned with spatchcocking an ideology into a 
literary purpose. And his suggestion of liberalism as the factor 
unifying a very diverse set of studies—on Freud and Literature, 
on Tacitus, Henry James, Kipling and the Kinsey Report, on Art 
and Neurosis and on the Function of the Little Magazine—is put 
forward quite tentatively. Yet it clearly is an attitude to society 
and to ideas which have to do with the relationship between society 
and art that is the most fundamental thing he has to communicate. 
Curiously enough it comes out with most certainty in an essay on 
Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode which is, on the face of it, a 
strenuous and particularly successful exercise by a literary specialist. 
The central thesis of the study—that the interpretation of the ode 
as Wordsworth’s farewell to his failing powers is completely inade- 
quate—is based on the positive and convincing argument that it 
marks rather the shifting of his interest from nature to man con- 
sidered as a moral being, a hift which was not associated with 
any fear of a failure of his powers, but which was not accompanied 
either by any realisation of his need for a new kind of art. A 
transition involving a new concentration on human relationships 
was something which Wordsworth found essential. It is something 
which Mr. Trilling has decided for himself is fundamental to a 
responsible attitude to literature. It is the kind of idea which is 
capable of having a profound practical effect on current American 
literature. And it is an idea which, as developed by Mr. Trilling 
in these essays, is worth the most careful study everywhere. An 
idea which, for Europeans, may be viewed as facilitating an analysis 
of existing literature could be for Americans a vital element in a 
new synthesis of morals, politics and writing. 

WALTER TAPLIN. 
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Written by the Science Editor of the New York Times, twice winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize, this is a lucid explanation of the facts about the Hydrogen 
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Musician of the Grand Siecle 


Frangois Couperin and the French Classical Tradition, By 
Wilfrid Mellers. (Dobson.' 30s.) 

AFTeR a long period of comparative neglect and under-estimation 
the greatness of Frangois Couperin is being slowly but surely 
recognised. The revaluation of his talents may be said to re 
begun with the bi-centenary celebrations in his honour in Paris and 
Versailles in 1933. The inaugural concert was an official affair ig 
the presence of the President of the Republic. For this occasiog 
Maurice Emmanuel wrote an introductory note in the programme: 
in it he said that a superficial examination of Couperin’s works might 
leave one with the impression that the composer only possessed 
qualities of secondary importance, such as “T'esprit et la grace dy 
dessein, la tendresse du pinceau, l'ingénieuse exactitude du rendy.” 
whereas in reality he was endowed with these to so supreme a 
degree “ qu'on est tenté de le tirer du nombre des petits maitres pour 
le compter parmi les grands.” (1 am not venturing on translations, 
neither does Wilfrid Mellers; to read his book in comfort more 
than a superficial knowledge of French is essential.) 

The next important event was the publication by Mrs. Louise 
Dyer of Couperin’s complete works in twelve volumes by the Lyre. 
bird Press, and, in 1949, a brief but admirable monograph in English 
by Paul Brunold, together with a thematic index compiled by 
Maurice Cauchie. Unfortunately, single volumes of the complete 
works are hard to come by. Alec Robertson devoted eight pages 
to Couperin in the Music Masters series, edited by Bacharach and 
published in 1948. Now, however, we have this substantial volume 
of over 400 pages which is more than a biography. It contains a 
broad survey of Couperin’s whole world and the aesthetic standards 
of civilised society during the grand siécle. 

The account of the music itself is comprehensive and ably done, 
but here we are on more controversial ground. There are too many 
references to Bach whose name recurs like a /eif-motiv ; one also 
wonders whether some of Mr. Mellers’s analogies, for instance 
between Couperin and Fauré or Chopin, are not perhaps rather far- 
fetched. Practical musicians approach music more directly, and 
comparisons like these tend to confuse rather than clarify their con- 
ception. There is one point which is not a question of opinion, but 
of fact. It concerns Couperin’s notation. Mr. Mellers makes a dis- 
tinction between slurs (curved lines) and dashe, (straight lines), the 


latter supposedly indicating “ a more exaggerated effect.” This theory « 


falls to the ground on scrutinising Couperin’s engraved scores, in 
which curved lines are used exclusively to tie notes of the same 
pitch, whereas slurred notes are bracketed by straight fines with 
or without hooks at each end. And, in any case, a performer may 
well wonder by what means he can possibly exaggerate the effect 
of slurred notes. 

However, the great point is that, from the book as a whole, 
Couperin really does emerge as /e grand, not merely the most 
eminent musician of the Couperin dynasty, but a great composer. 
It is true that he did not create on the massive scale of a Handel 
or a Bach, but the measure of his genius is greater than the dimen- 
sions of his compositions. The illustrations are well chosen and the 
book is replete with musical examples ; unfortunately, many of the 
latter are not as meticulously accurate in every ornament and slur 
as Couperin himself would have wished. The volume ends with 
useful documentary appendices which include a bibliography and 
a list of gramophone records. DoroTHy SWAINSON. 


Art of Italy 


The Cosmati. By Edward Hutton. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. £2 28.) 
The Painters of Ferrara. By Benedict Nicolson. (Paul Elek. £2 2s.) 
ALTHOUGH the Cosmati worked in a far less peaceful era than ever 
disturbed the court of Ferrara, no traces of unrest are apparent in 
their labours. These Roman marble-workers of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries created a harmony of design in their patterned 
marble mosaics that few artists have since been able to rival. The 
most successful attempts in abstract art to reduce painting to 4 
coloured geometrical formula fall very far short of the achieve- 
ments of these early decorators, who only used their serene patterns 
as an accessory with which to accentuate the proportions of 4 
completed structure—whether for an episcopal throne, an altaf, 4 
ciborium, a cloister, a portico or a pavement. 

Mr. Hutton, who was responsible for the pavements in St. Paul's 
Chapel of Westminster Cathedral and in Buckfast Abbey Church, 
has written the first monograph in English on these Roman artists, 
and noone better suited could have undertaken the task. The little- 
known and remote churches where much of the best Cosmati work 
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JAM TODAY 


On all new investments (whether from new or old investors) 
St. Pancras Building Society now pays interest calculated from 
the actual day on which the money is received. It is possible 
to do so because normally the Society does not have to await 
opportunities for the favourable use of its funds. Almost 
invariably capital can be employed to good purpose as soon 
as it is accepted. So people who take up shares in St. Pancras 
Building Society do not suffer sterile intervals in which their 
savings earn them nothing. Their two-and-a-half per cent. 
per annum (free of income-tax) does not begin to accrue from 
some arbitrary date ahead—perhaps the first day of the ensuing 
month or the day appointed for the next meeting of the directors 
—but from the day on which the Society receives their remit- 
tance. Those who put their savings in the St. Pancras can regard 
themselves, in fact, as recipients not only of jam tomorrow, 
but of jam today: and remembering that their money can be 
withdrawn in full, without charge and without depreciation when 
need arises, we think we may also say jam satis. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 
(Managing Director : E. W. Bales) 
20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4. 
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THE BIBLE SOCIETY 
Annual Meeting 


will be held on 
Wednesday, May 2, 1951 
in The Central Hall, Westminster 
at 11.0 a.m. 
(Doors open at 10.30 a.m.) 
. 
Chairman 
The Rt. Hon. Lord MacDonald of Gwaenysgor, 
K.C.M.G., Paymaster-General 
Speakers 
The Rev. Canon M. A. C. Warren, D.D. 
General Secretary of the Church Missionary Society 
Mr. J. C. F. Robertson 
Bible Society representative in Korea 


The Rev. A. H. Wilkinson, B.D. 
General Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society 


Information and Reserved Seat Tickets from: 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


LONDON, E.C4 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
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CLOTHING APPEAL 


There is still desperate need for discarded clothing for refugees from 

Eastern Europe (crowded in air-raid shelters or many to a room) in 

Austria and the British Zone of Germany. Other war victims also are 
completely without footwear and with little else. 











BRITISH OFFICERS, touched 
by the conditions of these un- 
fortunate people, continue to 
stress the need for clothing of all 
kinds, and footwear for men, 
women, children and babies. Will 
you please give all you can spare? 
Clothing need not be repaired if 
clean and free of moth. Your 
gift will help to reduce illness and 
probably save the lives of dis- 
tressed people. Parcels (maxi- 
mum 15 lb. each parcel to comply 
with British Postal regulations) to 
OXFORD / SPECTATOR, 
c/o DAVIES, TURNER & CO.,, 
BOURNE STREET; 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
(All gifts acknowledged if address 
enclosed). Please support your 
your local Committee if one is 
active. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


(Regd. War Charities Act, 1940) 


Supporters include Lord Halifax, Lord Beveridge, Sir 
Malcolm Sargent, Enid Blyton, Terence Rattigan. 





ANOTHER WAY OF HELPING 
Will you please turn out your 
wardrobes and cupboards and 
send any items no longer needed, 
such as jewellery, fancy goods, 
linen, handbags, books, plate, 
cutlery, cameras, china, glassware, 
or sports goods, etc. After valu- 
ation in Oxford, these will be sold 
in our Gift Shop and the proceeds 
used for relief work. Please note 
the address carefully to which 
saleable articles should ‘be sent 
(by registered post) : 
SPECTATOR (GIFT SHOP), 
17 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
Please do not include such gifts 
in clothing parcels. Kindly 
enclose name and address for 
acknowledgement. 
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YOUR 
CHILD 


In your plans for your child’s 


education and career life assurance 


can be a real help. Write today 
for a copy of the New “Career 


Policy ” leaflet to 


SCOTTISH 


WIDOWS’ 


FUND 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
17 Waterloo Place, $.W.r 


London Offices: 28 Cornhill, B.C.3 
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is to be found are described with the charm that one would expect 
from the author of Country Walks about Florence and A Wayfarer 
in Unknown Tuscany. One at once has the desire to set off on 
foot to see Santa Maria di Faleri, Sant’ Andrea in Flumine and the 
Badia di Sant’ Antimo a Nuzzano, a few, among many, of the magic- 
sounding retreats that Mr. Hutton writes of. For those less 
courageous the tomb of Henry LII in Westminster Abbey is Cosmati 
work ; also the pavement of the Sanctuary ; and there is another 
pavement at Canterbury Cathedral in the Chapel of St. Thomas— 
all illustrated in Mr. Hutton’s book. 

What a gulf lies between the Cosmati and the Renaissance painters 
of Ferrara ! Not so much in time and in distance as in atmosphere. 
With the one Africa seems but a locust’s hop away ; with the others 
an extra puff of Gothic wind and they would find themselves in the 
superstitious Middle Ages of the north. Mr. Nicolson may discover 
that Piero della Francesca, during a short visit to Ferrara in 1449, 
left an influence that can be found in a few isolated works, but 
that master’s unruffled calm has little in common with the main 
trends of Ferrarese painting. In Piero’s world the air is clear 
#hd without arriéres pensées, but in a background to Tura the calm 
becomes an ominous lull and one is never quite sure what nastiness 
is intended: The geometrical tension that Roberti puts into his 
work is warped in a peculiar way, and behind the lover-conceal- 
ing hedges of Cossa more is suspected than meets the eye. Mr. 
Nicolson: ably describes the metallic “clink” that characterises 
the earlier Ferrarese paintings. Even the placid dolphins have 
fangs, ‘and the clenched, knotted fingers Of a saint would be better- 
suited-to strangle than to supplicate. Nor does the disturbing calm 
énd with Lorenzo Costa, since even the soft, almost woolly air of 
Dosso Dossi bodes evil and is sweet with a soothing poison. If 
the earlier masters are the Fuselis of the Renaissance, Dosso Dossi 
is the Berlioz of Symphonie Fantastique. Mr. Nicolson’s book is 
likely to appeal to a large number of contemporary minds, and 
they will find it admirably written, with twelve full-page colour 
plates and many black and white photographs Derek Hic. 





Fiction 
By Arthur Koestler. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
(Cape. 1s.) 


The Age of Longing. 
Ever Thine. By Hester W. Chapman. 


Shadows Move Among Them. By Edgar Mittelhdlzer. (Peter 
Nevill. ros. 6d.) 
The Green Huntsman. By Stendhal. Translated by H. L. R. 


Edwards. tos. 6d.) 


I READ something the other day about the prevailing mood of 
Ausweglosigkeit in Germany today. That, on a plane of feeling 
well removed from apathy, is the mood of The Age of Longing. 
Ours—the Western variety—seems to Mr. Koestler a doomed 
society and civilisation, doomed from -without and from within. 
The future is “ theirs,’ a Russian future, a Communist future, a 
future of power and purges, of confident and soulless creation, of— 
to give it a name which Mr. Koestler himself avoids—a world police 
State. /984, in fact, is likely to arrive, at any rate in essentials, 
in 1954 or thereabouts. And what in the meantime does one do 


(Lehmann. 
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about it? Well, if one shares Mr. Koestler’s personal Weltan. 
schauung, philosophically one despairs, morally one fights and 20es 
on fighting to the end. 

This is pessimism that should not be misunderstood, since jj 
surely has greater imaginative validity in our present confusion 
of mind than the opposite thing, which is to take comfort from the 
thought that Communism is in decline in Western Europe. Yet jts 
work of corruption, in Mr. Koestler’s view, is all but done; only 
the strategic consummation remains. The Age of Longing, which 
stops just short of such a dénouement, is an impressive book 
courageous and brilliantly searching in vision, very much the sort 
of book that only Mr. Koestler could write. It is also, however, an 
exasperating book. Quite a few readers, I suspect, will be badly 
put off by Mr. Koestler’s lamentable errors of judgement and taste 
in the earlier part. Why, with so much passion and clarity of 
intelligence to offer, he should so*frequently want to be smart and 
cheap it is hard to guess. Why he should be so profusely adolescent 
and shoddy in erotic imagery these is similarly no means of know. 
ing. And there is no apparent reason either for a spell of rather 
ham-fisted satire. Yet, in spite of all this, The Age of Longing is q 
novel of singular intellectual power and dramatic subtlety, a tract 
for the times of an unexpected richness and breadth of illustration, 

The central episode, though not the most significant aspect, of 
the story, which is set in Paris in the mid-1950s, is a love affair of 
sorts between an- American girl, the portentous Hydie, and q 
“ Commonwealth "—that is, Soviét—cultural attaché. As intellj- 
gent almost, though in a dumb fashion, as Mr. Koestler himself, 
horrifically sophisticated, the daughter of a dipsomaniac mother 
who went mad, a Roman Catholic for a spell who was “dis. 
possessed ” of her faith, Hydie makes sense only as a symbol of the 
age of longing, the Western longing for the New Jerusalem, not as 
a person, and is perhaps the chief source of Mr. Koestler’s failures 
of narrative judgement. Nikitin, on the other hand, the convinced 
and conditioned materialist, the “ new man” of the Soviet dispensa- 
tion, whose job it is to prepare a list of the eminent in art and 
letters jn France to be liquidated when the country is “ taken over,” 
is done’ with brilliant justice. Here is a superb study in the 
psychology of the founding fathers of the new humanism. Loosely 
grouped round these two are a score or more characters of every 
colour in the specifically Russian spectrum, every shade of moral 
revolt or acquiescence in the wrath to come. It is quite impossible 
to indicate the depth or variousness of implication, moral, philo- 
sophic and the rest, of this group portraiture ; the penetration of 
Mr. Koestler’s mockery, even perhaps of his self-mockery, is marvel- 
lously catholic. 

Mr. Koestler’s novel, which too often fails in ordinary lifelikeness, 
has urgency and passion and is almost always redeemed by them. 
Mrs. Hester Chapman’s new novel, which achieves a greater veri- 
similitude, has neither. Intelligent, accomplished, vivacious, 
humorous and well-written, its 575 pages are rather too many for 
the weight of its material. This is something rather better than “a 
nice long read,” but it would have been better still in a more 
compact and economical version. The story combines a politely 
satirical picture of Edwardian commercial prosperity with a study 
of the gentlest and deadliest of female tyrants at a boys’ preparatory 
school. Victoire—who had “ greenish-blonde hair "—was next to 
lovable and certainly much loved, and was never so dangerous as 
when she spoke with a caressing sweetness of voice. She managed 
poor Denis to horrid perfection and drove one of her two adopted 
children to suicide, after which the other nearly embraced the 
religious life and then went off the rails. The small change of 
prep.-school life is, like Victoire herself, amusingly done, but I fear 
it is all, as they say, a bit much. 

Shadows Move Among Them, which is set amid the jungle greens 
and spiders of British Guiana, is a shade or even-more than 2 
shade preposterous, but has nevertheless point and an airy charm. 
The exoticism of the scene is carried over into the behaviour of what 
Mr. Mittelhélzer calls “ the high-voltage personalities ” of the story, 
in which a brooding and very artistic young man, who feels guilty 
of his wife’s death and pretends to suffer from D.T.s, is restored 
to sanity and the Caribbean pursuit of happiness by a parcel of 
children distantly related to those in A High Wind in Jamaica. 

I do not need to commend The Green Huntsman, which is the first 
part of the uncompleted Lucien Leuwen, to the English reader who 
knows that Stendhal wrote it. This is not the best introduction 
to Stendhal—Lucien has less force, less illumination than Julien 
or Fabrice—but the cold precision of its analysis of love and politics 
is demonstrably Stendhal’s and Stendhal’s alone. The translation 


by Mr. Edwards, apparently the first in English, reads extremel) 
well. 


R. D. CHARQUES. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 622 


oken for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
\A ee ae week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
Envelopes must be recerved not later than first post that day and 
word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
i the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 


soluno' 
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must bear the 
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The solution anc 

















ACROSS 15. A tramping bird, it might be. (9.) 
1. More applicable to the passage from 16. Slot sage? (5, 4.) 


- 17. County table. (8.) 
sather than to the beauty parlour 18. This little drink seems rather more 


(7, 2, 5.) 

: = om é  (7.) 

10. Rib a lot altered. (7.) than a nip. (7. a! 
ll. He should be full of grit, if sleepy. 21. The end of the funereal celebration. 


(4, 2.) 

22. Scamper. (6.) 

24. Book-keepers’ ale. (5.) 

25. It is always apparent in any woman's 
caprice. (5.) 


(7.) 

12. Club very loud in the bay. (5.) 

13. A wet lover (anag.). (9.) 

14. Victim of 11 in a@ permanent way. 
(7 





16. Head 4.) . 7 ’ 

19. The right order for 13. (4.) 7 SOLUTION TO 

20. The article turms to aroma. (7.) CROSSWORD No. 620 
23. Can ma copy ? (anag.). (9.) FF - ——. 

25. Heels not allowed in the Royal ITC t/t ini BR) 


Botanic Gardens ? (5.) 
26. Furious anger in the finish. (7.) 
27. Ask for little devil doctrine. (7.) 
28. Process which, perhaps, produces 
bags of money. (6, 3, 5.) 


DOWN 


2. Stripped again ? (8.) 

3. Like Gilbert the Filbert. (5.) 

4. The value of land surrounded by 
water 9.) 

S. An attack of stone. (5.) 

6. Never cats (anag.). (9.) 

7. An old hunter (6.) 

& “O of Persephone! In the 





dim meadows desolate.”” (Wilde.) (6.) 
9. The ridiculous pride of the atom ? 
(7.) 


CHO PANDI CHANGE 








SOLUTION ON MAY 4 


The winner of Crossword No. 620 is: G. J. RicsBy, Esq., 43 Broadoaks 
Road, Sale, Cheshire. 





WHEN You Buy fish ”™ 
you may buy MEN°S LIVES 


One Hull fisherman as illustrated here was washed 
.\overboard and caught in his own net. He was rescued— 
} but every year others are injured, maimed, drowned. 
7 The deep sea fisherman deserves everything that you 
help give him when you help the Deep Sea Mission 
ETS —first aid, nursing, cheerful canteens; comfortable 
. beds, woollen comforts, opportunities for worship. 
> : Won’t you help in this great work and send a contribu- 
“ * tion, or a request for the free pamphlet “ Danger their 
" Companion’’, to the Secretary. 
Wri FREE PAMPHLET F . 
Cra “Dongen their J. W. DONALD— 


Companion”’ 


DEEP SEA MISSION 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
77, R.N.M.D.S.F. House, 43, Nottingham Place, London, W.! 
HListe to the Chairman of the Deep Sea Mission in THE WEEK’S GOOD CAUSE 
t 8.25 p.m. on Sunday, April 29th 
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She had no one 
to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a 
poor start in life, but we took her 
into our charge and she is now 
happy and cared for, like tens of 
thousands of other such children 
who have found love and happi- 


ness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON : H.M. THE KING 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 












Genuine Aertex 
bears this label 


SOOT 
g AERTE x), 
Tonge 7 
—and utility 
KEE TIR. 








AS A 
_ 
~ is 


Nothing is so healthful and 
comfortable as a cellular weave 
for men’s and boys’ underwear, 
for blouses for women _ man 

girls, and for corsets an bu 

pyjamas. t 

All these garments Only One 
are made in AERTEX, but 


to avoid imitations always A r | D) i r xK 
| look for the Aertex label. 


The Line Throwing Pistol 
_which made this rescue 
| possible, cost £43... 











All Lifeboats are equipped with this 
life saving device. Which can project 
a line 250 yards. 





Help to provide this safeguard 
by sending a contribution how- 
ever small, your contribution 
may save a life. 





w« 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, sS.W.! 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M_A., Secretary. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 





Points from the Annual Report 
figures published for 1950 : 


INCREASED 
BONUSES 
FOR LIFE 
POLICYHOLDERS 


ORDINARY BRANCH 
A reversionary bonus of £1 8s. @d. 
(£1 4s. Od. im certain overseas territories) 
per £100 sum assured on policies 
entitled to participate in full profits. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 
A sum of £1,534,833 has been allocated 
to policyholders in the Industrial 
Branch (rates of bonuses raised) 
making a total allocation up to date 
of £17,724,036, all of which has been 

| applied to improve the contractual 
terms of the policies. 

Bonuses are the result of the 

efficient management of the 

business and the wise investment 
of the funds, which are the out- 
standing features of the free- 


enterprise system. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ 
FUNDS 
£183,062,952 


Chairman» 


G. R. L. Tilley 


Chief Offices: 
HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Shorter Notices 


Climate in Everyday Life. By C. E. P, 


Brooks, (Benn. 218.) 


Mr. Brooks has already given us a number 
of books on climate; here he applies his 
knowledge to its practical effects upon us. The 
book has a very wide scope, and shows the 
way to further detailed information through 
a detailed bibliography. In his introduction 
Mr. Brooks points out how “ practically 
every action of human life is directly affected 
by climate—the food we eat, the clothes we 
wear, the house we dwell in, the work we 
do, are all dominated by the climate in which 
we have the good or bad fortune to live.” 
Our energy, our vitality, our efficiency are 
all controlled by climate. We may be sur- 
prised to hear, after a wet winter, that our 
climate is among the best possible to live in ; 
but the summary of others which Mr. 
Brooks provides should help to convince. 
The basic purpose of the book is to act 
as a convenient guide to apyone who is 
planning to live, build a house or factory, 
start a business, or merely travel, in any part 
of the world. It will not tell one what is 
the best activity to pursue or commodity to 
sell; but it will suggest how activities may 
be restricted or materials affected. It 
assesses the risks of tornado, earthquake, 
lightning, hail and other “acts of God,” as 
well as the more regular rain, sun, wind, 
fog and dust which are even more important 
in the long run. It is full of interesting facts, 
maps and tabular information, and inc!udes 
an appendix in which the salient climatic 
features of every important city in the world 
are tabulated. Climate is treated as an 
enemy to be faced, and details are given of 
how to keep it at bay, whether in the con- 
struction of a house, the packaging of com- 
modities, or the design of clothing In 
passing, the book tells one, for example how 
to avoid heat stroke and frostbite ; how to 
obtain water in the desert, or how to keep 
frost out of an orchard. A. J.H 


* 
London: The City. By Claud Golding. 
(Hale. The Connty Books. 163s.) 

IN a series so extensive as the well-known 
County Books there must necessarily be 
variations in quality. It is surprising, none 
the less, to find a volume so much below the 
general level as this. Rarely, if ever, does 
it improve on the standard of the average 
guide-book. There is no attempt to depict 
the historic City as an entity. The method 
is to proceed building by building or street 
by street, with conscientious description, 
usually a slab of quotation and too often a 
thin and by no means helpful personal 
reminiscence (as of the lady, “a vision of 
delight,” from Baltimore, “in a magnificent 
gown of pink whatever-it-was and a large 
picture hat,” whom Mr. Golding once 
squired round the Temple). Citing among 
the former habitués of Fleet Street .Gold- 
smith, Pepys, Lamb, Johnson, Richardson 
and Butler, the writer finds their modern 
counterparts in a septet headed by Edgar 
Wallace and culminating in Crossland (mis- 
spelt); the old seem the better. Johnson, 
incidentally, fares ill here. No adequate 
justice is done to his greatness (in one place 
he figures as “the old rascal”), and the 
well-known “noblest prospect” passage is 
quoted in such a form as to leave it com- 
pletely pointless. Altogether the book is a 
pity. H. W. H. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UPSONS LIMITED 
(Dolcis Shoe Company) 





CONTINUED EXPANSION 


THe thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Upsons Limited was held on April 12th jg 
London, Mr. T. N. Bird (the chairman) presid- 
ing. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech 
said: The accounts under consideration today 
cover the period of 13 months to January 3} 
1951, and include two Januarys, a month not 
usually one of the most profitable. 


I have fhe pleasure to report another period 
of expanding business. Unit sales of Dolcis 
shoes increased at home and in countries over. 
seas. Eleven new branches have been opened, 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 

As you know, we enjoy a very considerable 
trade in ladies’ footwear. Our Studio has 
developed the most up-to-date ideas and has 
materially assisted our manufacturers in pro- 
ducing exclusive Dolcis designs. In addition, we 
are showing a steady increase from year to year 
in the sales of Dolcis men’s shoes. The new 
Dolcis store at 55-59, Oxford Street, London, 
exclusively for men’s shoes, has been remark- 
ably successful. Freetoze shoes for children 
have been continued on well-established lines 
and an increase in turnover has been achieved, 
The export of Dolcis shoes has more than 
doubled for the period and the extra sales are 
mainly to the United States of America. 


In continuation of the energetic and progres 
sive policy of the board and as a further effort 
in the export trade, we are planning to convey 
Dolics shoes and Dolcis methods to Canada, A 
careful study of conditions in the Dominion 
has been made and steps are being taken to open 
later in the year two Dolcis shops in Toronto 
and another in the capital city—Ottawa. This 
is likely to be the basis of further developments 
there. 

Since our accounts were prepared, the Chan- 
cellor has opened his Budget. The main provi- 
sions which affect us are the increase from 
30 per cent. to 50 per cent. in profits tax on 
distributed profits and from 9s. to 9s. 6d. in 
the £1 in the standard rate of income tax. | 
calculate that in a full year the extra profits tax 
on the basis of our present distribution will cost 
us net about £22,000. The extra 6d. on income 
tax will take about £15,000 in a full year. 


ADVERSE EFFECTS OF PROFITS TAX 

It is not within my province to criticise the 
wisdom or unwisdom of Budgetary policy 
beyond reminding you that profits tax, whether 
on distributed or undistributed profits, falls 
wholly on undistributed profits. Business re 
quires profit for development and progress and 
I am glad to notice that the Chancellor in his 
Budget Speech did not dissent from this view. 
I regret that he found himself unable to take a 
more courageous view about purchase tax which 
we believe to be wrong in principle and which 
continues to have its adverse effect on our 
industry by discounting the value of craftsman- 
ship and quality, while at the same time inflating 
prices in an unjust manner. 

A promising start has been made for 1951. 
So much now depends on the influence on trade 
of political circumstances at home and abroad 
that one needs to be cautious rather than 
prophetic. I feel certain, however, that it will 
not be through any lack of effort on the part of 
the management and staff if the coming year 8 
not as successful as last. 


The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tuese are inflation markets with a ven- 
geance. Flying straight in the face of Mr. 
Gaitskell’s ostensibly disinflationary Budget 
the market in equity shares has scored the 
sharpest gains seen for a long time past. 
Even Mr. Wilson’s grim warning on raw 


material shortages has fallen on deaf ears and- 


investors seem to have decided to give their 
hopes the benefit of any vague doubts. What 
does all this add up to ? I think the current 
mood is complex. Fundamentally, it derives 
from a widely held conviction—supported 
by Mr. Douglas Jay’s estimate in the House 
of Commons—that the profits of British 
industry this year are going to increase. 
Next, there is an equally strong conviction 
that a large number of companies will be 
able to take the increase in Distributed 
Profits Tax in their stride and will be more 
—and not less—disposed to raise dividends 
now that the Chancellor has squarely staked 
his claim in any increase. I am not suggest- 
ing, of course, that boards of directors are 
going to be frivolous in their dividend 
decisions but simply that, where earnings 
permit, ordinary shareholders, the suppliers 
of risk capital, may reasonably expect to 
come into their own. The sceptic may ask: 
Will profits rise in spite of shortages ? That, 
I think, is an appropriate question in the 
present phase of market exuberance. The 
answer will only become apparent later this 
year but investors should obviously make 
industrial share purchases with caution. The 
shipping group, which has been enlivened 
this week by the dividends announced by the 
P. & O. Steam Navigation and the Cunard, 
seems to me to offer as much scope as any. 
I still feel, too, that the emphasis may shift 
before long to overseas securities, including 
gold shares. 


The “Pru.” and the Pearl 


Both those giants of the insurance world 
—the Prudential and the Pearl—have issued 
their annual reports this week. The figures 
of income and assets are in each instance 
impressive. At £608,270,214 total assets of 
the Prudential increased last year by nearly 
£38 million and easily reached a new peak. 
In the case of the Pearl, assets rose by nearly 
£9 million to a new record of £190,230,191. 
On the income side the Prudential received 
Premiums in its Ordinary Life branch of 
£32,500,000 ; in the Industrial branch pre- 
miums topped £40 million and in the General 
branch there were premiums of over £8 
million. After allowing for out-payments it 
is clear that the investment of these large 
additions to funds creates difficult problems. 
Neither the Prudential nor the Pearl solved 
its investment problems last year by 
attempting any large-scale switch out of fixed 
interest securities into equity stocks. On the 
contrary, the outstanding feature of the 
Prudential’s balance-sheet is the increase 
which took place in holdings of Debenture 


stocks, which rose by nearly £20 million to 
just over £73 million. Holdings of Preference 
stocks were increased by nearly £2 million to 
£46,706,087, while the increase in holdings 
of Ordinary stocks was limited to £3,700,000 
at £62,762,806. Another noteworthy feature 
in the balance-sheet is that the Prudential’s 
loans On house property in the United King- 
dom rose steeply from £30,049,437 to 
£35,222,716. Mortgages on property inside 
and outside the United Kingdom were up 
from £8,832,578 to £10,246,594. There were 
similar changes, although on a smaller scale, 
in the portfolio of the Pearl Assurance. In 
this case holdings of British Government 
securities were ever £2 million down last year 
at £79,320,453, but this movement was 
counter-balanced by an increase in invest- 
ments in Dominion and Colonial Govern- 
ment securities, which were up by over £2 
million to £10,082,674. There was little 
change in the Pearl’s holdings of Ordinary 
stocks at £25,459,295, against £24,958,678. 

I have often emphasised the investment 
merits of the shares of the leading insurance 
companies and the latest reports underline 
the strength of these two predominantly life 
concerns. Prudential “B” shares at 85s. 
are yielding just under 4 per cent., and the 
return on Pearl shares at £21 is just under 5 
per cent. While these shares would not 
escape the effects of any really catastrophic 
fall in gilt-edged prices they seem to me 
to contain an important equity element, 
which makes them a useful inflation hedge. 
Both Prudential and Pearl are good invest- 
ment holdings. 


Baldwins (Holdings) Plan 


My recent reference to the investment 
merits of Baldwins (Holdings) 4} per cent. 
Preference shares around 19s. 6d. has proved 
timely. This company has avoided the 
temptation to continue in existence as a large 
investment trust and elected to go into volun- 
tary liquidation. This means that the 4} per 
cent. Preferences will be paid off at 2ls. 
Holders should now see things through and 
take their modest tax-free profit in the 
coming pay-out. The 4s. Ordinary shares, to 
which I have also called attention in the 
past, come out well, although holders will 
have to wait some time before they get their 
money. The board’s plan is to distribute. the 
great bulk of the steel compensation stock— 
16,236,800 out of a total of £7,186,800—to 
the Ordinary stockholders in the proportion 
of 10s. nominal of Steel stock for every 4s. 
Ordinary unit. This distribution on the 
present price of Steel stock in the market is 
worth about 9s. 8d. On top of that Ordinary 
stockholders are to receive a residual pay- 
ment, which is estimated at approximately 
2s. This brings up the total expectation of 
the Ordinary stockholders to about 11s. 8d., 
against which the units are now quoted in 
the market at 10s. 10$d. The discount is, 
of course, a measure of the cost to a new 
buyer, which is roughly 4d. a share, and the 
uncertainty as to the waiting period before 
actual payment is received. In my view 
holders of the Ordinary stock, like the 
Preference shareholders, should not sell now 
but should hold on for the cash repayment. 
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A Shipping Equity 

There is no pause in the sharp rise which 
is taking place in tramp freight rates. The 
index ‘number compiled by the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom has 
jumped from 164.7 in February to a new 
post-war peak of 180.6 for March. In 
January it was 151.9. Much more significant 
for purposes of comparison, the average 
index for the whole of 1950 was 84.0. While 
I have emphasised here on several occasions 
that it would be unwise to look for the main- 
tenance of current freight rates indefinitely 
at today’s unusually high levels, it is, never- 
theless, clear that the tramp ship owners 
must now be reaping handsome profits, even 
allowing for the increase in costs. The 
latest indication of the prosperity of the 
industry is provided by the interim dividend 
announcement of the Dene Shippifg Cont 

any, which operates three tramp vessels. 

his company has just announced an interim 
of 74 per cent. on account of its financial 
year which ends on July 31st, 1951. In each 
of the 12 preceding years there has been an 
interim of 5 per cent. supplemented by a 
5 per cent. final, making a total of 10 per 
cent. On the basis of the increased interim 
it is obviously a safe assumption that, barring 
unforeseeable changes in the freight market 
situation, there will be a final of at least 
74 per cent., bringing up the total to a mini- 
mum of 15 per cent. The 10s. Ordinaries are 
now quoted arourd 28s. 3d. In view of the 
company’s strong assets position and the 
promising earnings prospects I regard them 
as an attractive purchase in the shipping 
market. 


A Textile Under Par 


So far, the rise in industrial equity shares 
has been most marked in what might be 
termed the “ blue chips,” i.e., the shares of 
the leading companies in which there is a 
free market. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that as time goes on buying will over- 
flow from the leaders into some of the less 
well-known shares which offer attractive 
earnings yields. Among these I would in- 
clude the £1 Ordinary stock units of Com- 
bined Egyptian Mills, the Lancashire cotton 
spinners. In each of the past two years this 
company has paid a dividend of 6 per cent. 
but earnings have amounted to 25 per cent. 
Following a prudent distribution policy the 
board has ploughed back £250,000 to 
reserves in each of these years. General 
reserve now stands at £500,000, against the 
issued Ordinary capital of £2,283,381. There 
is also a stock contingencies reserve of 
another £200,000. Like other textile con- 
cerns, this company faces the problem of 
securing adequate raw materials, but it is 
noteworthy that in his statement last Novem- 
ber the chairman indicated that so far as 
their raw cotton supplies were concerned 
the board had every confidence that no 
insurmountable difficulties would arise 
during the coming year, and that the required 
amount of cotton would be forthcoming to 
meet the company’s needs and any hopes 
for an increase in output. At one time last 
year the £1 units were quoted at 18s. 9d. 
They can now be purchased around I6s. 6d., 
at which they are offering the useful dividend 
yield of over 7 per cent. and an earnings 
yield of over 30 per cent. They should be 
worth putting away for a gradual improve- 
ment towards par. 
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THE MATADOR LAND & CATTLE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 





STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR. W. D. MACDOUGALL 





THe annual general meeting of The Matador 
Land & Cattle Company, Limited, was held 
within the Board Room of the Association of 
Jute Spinners and Manufacturers, 5 Cowgate, 
Dundee, on Monday, April 16th, 1951, Mr. W. 
D. Macdougall, chairman of the company, pre- 
Siding. 

The following is the statement made by the 
chairman on the report and accounts for the 
yéar ended December 31st, 1950. This had 
been previously circulated. 

The report for last year, which has been in 
your hands for the statutory period, is full and 
informative. .The accounts show figures which 
are sufficient in themselves to commend them 
to your approval and adoption. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit for the year is £404,059 against 
£243,695 last year, an increase of £160,364. 

Last year 1 stated that we kept an open 
mind on the question of dividend limitation. 
We have paid a dividend and bonus which only 
takes 31 per cent. of our profits after taxation. 
It is, therefore, a modest distribution. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the balance sheet, the company 
is in a strong financial position. It will be seen 
from paragraph 9 of the annual report that 
the Herd, Land, Improvements, and Equipment 
have been restored to original cost, and the 
sums which had been written off these items in 
the past have been carried to the corresponding 
reserves. Even with the original costs now 
appearing in the balance sheet at December 
3lst, 1950, these are far below present-day 
values in each case, so there is a substantial 
hidden reserve on these assets, Our net cash 
resources (after taxation) are on the £1,000,000 
mark, and in these uncertain times, mainly 
political, it is desirable to conserve these 
resources. We have invested £287,000 mainly 
in short and medium term Government 
securities, and in bank and insurance shares, 
investment trusts, and certain selected indus- 
trials. 

On the liability side, the terminable deben- 
tures have been repaid. It looks for the future 
that our only liability (apart from taxation) will 
be the ranch monthly accounts and feed lot 
charges. We are, therefore, in a sound position 
to meet any contingency, and able to take 
advantage of any opportunities that come 
along. 

Regarding the share capital, while the issued 
capital is £200,000, the shareholders’ equity is 
shown at £1,822,000, making an exceptional 


showing. 
INFLATION 


In these days of paper money, when its pur- 
chasing value is going steadily down, there are 
two standards of real value. The first is gold, 
which is sought after everywhere, and which has 
held its value (that is, purchasing power) 
throughout the centuries. The second is first- 
class land and property. It is a truism to say 
that in time of crisis it is a sure foundation. 
I have often thought, on broad principles, that 
the nearer a man is to the soil the more impor- 
tant he is. At least he can always survive. That 
is where Matador is fortunate. We have two 
fundamentals—land and cattle. When these are 
in a comparatively young and growing country, 
which the United States still is, we are doubly 
fortunate. We hold the perfect hedge against 
inflation. 


ALAMOSITAS RANCH OIL LEASE 


With reference to prospecting for oil on the 
Alamositas Ranch, this will commence shortly, 
and we are in the hands of a first-class com- 
pany, The Superior Oil Company of California, 
It is only a large corporation such as this 
which can have the resources to conduct tests 
on so large an acreage as Alamositas with its 
396,000 acres. If oil or gas is discovered we get 
a royalty of one-eighth of all production. 

Our connection with Superior came about in 
a curious way. Mr. Wright was travelling from 
San Antonio, Texas, to Phoenix, Arizona, when 
he met a gentleman on the train who turned 
out to be connected with oil production. The 
Alamositas Ranch was mentioned to him, when 
he became interested. He was put in touch with 
our general manager in Denver, Mr. John 
Mackenzie, an agreement reached, and the lease 
signed. The property will now be thoroughly 
tested. 


GENERAL 


The general manager’s report on the year is, 
as usual, full, informative and _ interesting. 
Broadly speaking, the herds, the ranches and 
equipment are in first-class condition. Recently 
we have made sales of cattle for future delivery 
at the highest prices in our history. 

Mr. Wright has paid many visits to the 
ranches, covering a long period of years. A 
statement on his recent visit will be found in 
the annual report. 

We are glad to know that Mr. John 
Mackenzie, Junr., assistant general manager, is 
to pay a visit to this country shortly. He hopes 
to be present at the annual general meeting. 

We are fortunate in our management. In 
Mr. John Mackenzie we have a manager of 
great experience and ability, who does not spare 
himself. His son, John Junr., is his assistant, 
and he is keeping close contact with the ranches, 
To our organisation at Matador under John 
Stevens and at Alamositas under Roland Howe, 
we are indebted. Mr. Drought takes a keen 
interest in the company’s affairs and with the 
visits of many years knows the properties inti- 
mately. To Mr. Mackenzie and all his 
colleagues and assistants we tender our thanks 
and good wishes for the future. 

The report and accounts were approved and 
adopted. 





INNS & COMPANY 


MR. W. WALLACE ON THE TUCKER 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 








Tue sixteenth annual general meeting of Inns 
& Company Ltd. (Public Works Contractors, 
Asphalters, Sand and Gravel Pit and Quarry 
Owners) was held on April 13th in London. 
Mr. Walter Wallace (chairman and joint 
managing director), in the course of his speech, 
said: The company has had another successful 
year’s trading. Every department shows satis- 
factory results, and the turnover, both as to 
volume and value, has substantially increased. 


BURDEN OF ORDERS AND ILLOGI- 
CALITY OF PRESENT SYSTEM 
OF TAXATION 
I spoke last year of the burden cast upon the 
company, and its officials, by the various Acts 
of Parliament, Departmental Orders, etc., under 


. 


1951 


which the business has to be carried on 
holders might like to know that during the 
petiod covered by the accounts, in addition to 
the cost of complying with the numer 
Government and local authorities’ requirements 
the company’s burden in respect of direct P 
tributions to central and local Govern 
bodies, amounted to the sum of £124,763 

Last year I was able to inform you that two 
of your directors had given evidence before the 
Tucker Committee on the taxation of tradj 
profits, on the subject of the unfair treatment 
of our industry by reason of the fact that we 
are not allowed to charge against our taxable 
profits, the decrease in the value of our land b 
reason of the depletion of minerals by the 
extraction of sand and gravel. 

The following extract from the report appears 
to be the result of the evidence which was given 
by your company:— 

“An extreme example of the illogicality of 
the present system, and one which was brought 
to our notice specially in the written and oral 
representations made to us, is that of the com- 
pany, a great part of whose business consists 
in extracting and selling sand and gravel, 

“We cannot believe that the prohibition of 
any allowance, or relief, in respect of the wast- 
age of the capital expenditure on the purchase 
of the land in such a case, can be regarded as 
consistent with a proper ascertainment of the 
company’s business profits.” 

The committee made the following recom- 
mendation > — 

“It wiii be sufficient for us to record our 
view that the business profits of a concern of 
the kind in question, cannot be properly com- 
puted without a proper allowance for depletion 
of minerals.” ‘ 

It is to be hoped that legislative effect will be 
given to this recommendation and thus relieve 
our industry from the very unfair provisions 
under which it has suffered for many years. 
The report was adopted. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF OPERATIONS 


THE annual general meeting of North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company Limited 
will be held on May 10th. 

The following is an extract from the stale- 
ment issued by the chairman, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L., in connection 
with the accounts for 1950: 

In the fire department we have again had a 
most satisfactory year. Our 1950 fire income 
was £14,619,209, compared with £13,152,569 in 
1949—an increase of very nearly £1,500,000. 

The profit transferred to the profit and loss 
account amounts to £1,391,594, being 9.52 per 
cent. of income against £1,519,644, representing 
11.55 per cent. for 1949. 

Casualty Department.—This largely repre- 
sents the business of the Railway Passengers’ 
Assurance Company. Business as a whole has 
produced premiums of £3,761,624, being 
£262,175 in excess of those for 1949. The 
underwriting profit is £343,943 (9.14 per ceat.), 
compared with £376,263 (10.75 per cent.) for 
1949. 

Marine Department.—Premiums for the year 
amounted to £1,586,292 against £1,661,290 in 
1949. We have transferred £214,542 from our 
marine fund to profit and loss account. ‘ 

Life Department.—The year 1950 has wit- 
pee a considerable expansion in our mew 
busihess figures. The total amounted to 
£11,510,746, after deduction of reassurances, 
and this compares with the preceding year’s 
figure of £8,258,500. It constitutes a rec 
for the company, even if we deduct gfoup 
assurances which totalled £4,630,514 against 
£1,862,975. 

The directors are recommending the payment 
of 8s. 6d. per share, less income tax. 
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. Line averages 32 letters. 
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TUDO! TTAGE, 21 UTES 

A rom R ONDON.—Genuine. _ 16th- 

Cottage, four minutes from Sidcup 

caany Thoroughly jecora and 
ready 

} s. Then reception 

loser, peaatty and suitable Studio) 3 3 

ped, bath and —_, Hise, one j- ren. 

Quarter tured garden. pace 

“freehold i £3,900.—Box 152 C. 

SUFFERER (51126), ex Civil 

Servant (72), with no pension, needs 

pourisbing foods, wife has given up work to 

nurse him. Please help us to care for him 

hundreds of other , ane. 
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Jewellery ted.—NATIONAL 
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London. Max. £150 p.a.—Box 149C. 


an sccks, full- or part-time 
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literature, Art, oumemnall book-keeping, 
jedgers.—Box 119C. 
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offers me fortnight gy. Box ices in Ys urn 


Dee: son marrying trained nugee. 


Good 
Pully 


t 1 v rices. 
— a Hea. ane Son, 1 Tottenham 
T08aW PUZZLES loaned enqweee in 
U.K. by post. Monthly « x 


--~t ” Nosaw LIBRary Wilmslow. 


ws ON LOAN.—For full Gotaite 

yosaw interesting pastime write 
Ter Deta Jic-Saw Puzzies Lisrary, * 
Prokland Hi Hill, London, N.W.11. . 
ICERS anp Executives Loan 0., 
Lm., 6, Chandos Street, W.1. ‘LAN. 
$74. Personal loans — £50. - ber 
TE treatment in illness. embers 

p (eluding Le ye of the B.U.P.A 
ivate arrangements for 
-_™ ment Nursing Home, &c., 
the Association refunds all or part of 

for descriptive brochure 
British UNITED ee - 
Bartholomew Close, Lon- 


NITARIAN BELIEFS. ee & in- 
U formation on rec. of stamp.—Rev. 
ay Pairs, 14, Gordon Sq., London, 
aged 96, bed-ridden through 
we eonwed femur, has applied to us for 
belp Has been dependent on nephew aged 
S who can mo longer afford to maintain 
in Home.—(Case 407), Appeal “S. 
Des: esstp GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
6. Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S.W.1. 
Not State-aided. 
TINE is so easy to enjoy. See if you 
W have a natural palate. Enter the 
First Prize, & 


Wine Tasting co — 
No charge what- 
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ever.—Apply, THE "FRIENDS or Wine, 1, 
Vintner's Place, E.C.4 
OW TO STOP SMOKING. World- 


famous method 
fre.—Mr. G. S 


Explanatory booklet 
STANLEY, 24, Hol 
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The Lady of the Lamp 


This Hospital, which is neither 
Controlled nor supported by 
the State, provides beds for 


educated women of limited 
means at low cost. 
An additional £10,000 is 


needed annually to offset the 
rising cost of services. 


LEGACIES. The kindly consid- 
eration of friends when makin 
their Wills and of the Leg 
and Banking Professions when 
advising their Clients as to 
BEQUESTS is especially urged. 


Please — or ‘phone the 
Appeal Secretary, 
The Florence - ae 
Hospital, 
19, Lisson Grove, N.W.! 
PADdington 6412. 











TLAS! Isn't it time you ‘had a new 
cne? Bartholomew's new Advanced 
Atlas. of Modern Geography lays the world 
handsomely before you. Library Edition, 
35s. net.— Prospectus from our 
seller, or from MEIKLEJOHN & N, 
, 15, Bedford Street, W.C.2. 
COME a Hotel Book-keeper, -Recep- 
cGouct, ns r or Manageress, Dieti- 
cian-Caterer, ical Secretary Expert 
Pos Cou a. OFT 5) —Bacr., 
Soursern TRAINING COLLEGE, Withdean, 
Brighton, 6. 
ILY-FISHING has this in common with 
advertising—it is easy enough for the 
Snows when and where the 
fish will rise and what they are taking. 
For the voice of experience on how, when 
and where catch the market with 
effective advertising, consult Samson CLARK 
anp Co., Lrp., 57-61, Mortimer Street, Lon- 
don W.l. MUSeum 5050. 


aesn REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
iinings, frames, &c. Post or call for 
estimate.— AKE HAnpeacs Co., 


1 
Brompton Road (Corner Beauchamp Place), 
three turnings trons Harrods. 
EAL’S remake and re-cover divans, box 
Xe and mattresses; also convert 


into spring interior t om 
Write “tor folder, ‘“ Remaking Bedding. 
AND y Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court 


[vist IBLE MENDING on HT - 
y + pe ® Boat? Mendin 
Service. 


MENDERS, mm 22° New ‘Bond é Street, wie 
saz new if the upholstery 

y loose a tag or 
168, 

nt 7124-5. 

SILVER ?—As 
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C) » Three or 
S00 for, Rings, and up 
Diamond and Precious Stone 
Rings. coches, and Earrings. 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmologica. Assoeaten). If you cannot 
parcel by Regis- 
it will be quite safe, and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no obli oie to sell.—M. Hayes anp Sons, 
™., 1 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1, 
HOLborn’ 9177. 
2 PER CENT. free of tax. Investment 
moneys e received up to £5,000 maxi- 
mum.—Send for full partic 
TARY, STATE BUILDING Society, 8, 
ham Palace Gardens, Westminster, 58.W. 


“SHOPPING BY POST 


LL-WAYS - ADJUSTABLE LAMP.—A 
Ae practical = useful lamp at a 
m black 


TEW Irish Linen lengths: 
shade 6 yds. x 3 
Embroidery, 
52 in., each 28s. 6d. New ite heavy 
linen ‘lengths, ideal for furnishings, loose 
covers. &c., 78 in x 27 in. approx., 2 lengths 
for 22s. 6d. New grey linen boxed mattress 
opens. 6 ft. x 2 ft in. approx. (box 
to 5 in.), each 22s, 6d. Carr. free. 
Shtistaction or money back . Conway, 
Lip. (Dept. 454), 139-143, Stoke Newington 
High Street, London, N.16. 
EW. Men's Wool Medium Grey 
Chalk Stripe Flannel Trousers, 
32 to 40 in. W., =. to 33 in. I 
lent value, per pair 39s 6d. 
Sports Jackets. fully lined, S/B. 3 outside 
pockets and ticket pocket Smartly cut 
and excellently talloned, Oatmeal, brown, 
Lovat green or blue, sizes 36 to 42 in. chest, 
each 65s.; 44 to 46 in. chest, oo 76s. 
Satisfaction or money back.— 
ONWAY, Lip. (Dept. 214), — 143, 
Stoke Newingte n High Street, London, 16, 
ARACHUTES.—1. Pure White or melge 
Heavy English Silk or Primrose Nylon; 
anel 36 in. x ee 2; 2 panels 
- & panels 32s. panels 60s. 
2. “nylon, Peach, Pink or Llent Blue; each 
pane) 36 in. x 150 in 20s., 4 
nels 37s. . pan 1° a -— Carr. 
ree. Satisfaction ot back.— 
H. Conway, Lrp. (De 281). 9397143. Stoke 
Newington High Street, _London, N.16. 
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sketches based on holiday ex- 
periences. The London School of Journalism, 
founded by the leading newspaper fred 
prietors and staffed by experts, has he 
thousands to success. Why not you? Raves 
is free, fees are low. A copy of ‘* Writing 
for the Press" is free from Prospectus 
Orrict, London School ¢ Journalism, 57, 
Gordon Square. London . Mus. 4574. 
e: Whenever you think. a writing, think of 
the L.S.J.’ 

MERICAN MAGAZINES, Nat. Geog. 

Mag., Pop. Mechs., Fortune, &c., by 
postal subscription. Send for details.— 
Tomas and Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan Street, 
Blackpool. 
‘NHOIX FRENCH BOOK CLUB. Selected 
book for April now ready. ‘aa tails from 


stories an 


Cuoix, 72, Charlotte Street, 
QTELLA , FISHER BUREAU, 15, Strand, 
w.c All_ office staff perm. and 
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A he J McDOUGALL for typing: 24-bour 

duplicating translations. a a 
Church Street, London, W.8. 

La a 

Street, 


ING MSS. 
Miss Atpaince, FO, we 
W.C.l. Mus. 
RITE FOR PROFIT. —Send for free 
Booklet. Tue RE&cENT = 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, 


EDUCATIONAL 
DMINISTRATIVE and | SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING 











ie 


my 3 ? intmen 
ment.—App ny 3 XK, Ww. 
Loveridge, tab). ). 
MPLETE ‘aponeraniht TRAINING 
and shorter courses for ua or 
other students at Daviss’s, 
2, Addison Road, W.14. Telephone: 
4465. Students may begin now. 
RIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE, Golden Lane, E.C.1. Clerk to 
the Governors.— 
— ‘ne AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Individual — for 


rtittcate st all levels. 


OTTON Shorthand School. 


Day (full or part time) and Evening 
Classes start April 23rd. Sho n . 
Bus, Routine.—92, Gt. Russell 8t., W. 


Citizenship Course for Girls 
tember).—1, Hanover Square, Wl. 


Mt" HILT, SOB SCHOOL, N.W.7.—Entrance 
Scholars. IP yy -y May 28th- 
30th, 1951. Cand! to be over 12 and 
under 14 on fort ieee * several scholarships 
available, values up £100 p.a.; for sons of 
Christian Ministers, up to £140 é 
Particulars from the: 
i 4Aeizonoucs GATE SECRETARI 
LLEGE for Educa Men 
Director: R. W. Hi 
Se.. LL.D, Comp: ive train- 
high-grade Secretarial appo 
Intensive Business Couses for those 
seeking administrative appointments in 
Business.—Prospectus or interview on appli- 
cation to SECRETARY, 61-62, peeeweter . 
w Tel. : ton 3320. 


N 'AYPAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 57, 
4 Duke Street, W.1, and Park Lane, 
W.1, provides Training for High Grade 
Secretarial Posts. New courses commence 
April 16th and 23rd. 
STAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxt., Camb., Northn.), 
London Unive.sity B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees, Diplomas; Law 
Exams., &c Low_ fees. a 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker A., LL.D., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. MBit. 1898:} 
ESIDENTIAL MUSIC COURSE, Arts 
DEPARTMENT, DARTINGTON HALL, Ad- 
ministrator A, . Cox.—The full-time 
residcntial music course at Dartington Hall 
which has been built up over the last 
eight years by Imocen Hotst will be carried 
on from September, 1951, under the direc- 
tion of Joun CLemeNnTs. The training is 
intended primarily for teachers in Schools 
and further education, but younger students 
are accepted for preliminary training before 
entering one of the major Colleges of 
Music. The course is approved by the 
Ministry of Education and recognised as 
a Supplementary Course for ‘eachers. 
Besides individual tuition in piano, violin, 
violoncello and recorder, the ——- pro- 
vides special opportunities for choral sing- 
ing and chamber music under professional 
direction. Students can get practical ex- 
perience of schoo] and further egucatin 
work in the County of Devo: Studen 
are accommodated at rtington Hal 
Facilities for individual Practice are pro- 
vided.—Prospectus is obtainable from the 
Secrerary of the Arts Department, Darting- 
ton Hall, Totnes, von. 
.'PAIN AND TUGAL.— Summer 
» Courses in SanTanver (August) and 
Cormera (July-August).—Details EpUcaTIONAL 
Director, 4, Upper Berkeley Street, W.1 
JNIVERSITY OF LONDON (Exige Dural 


Women. 





Department). University “Ashtord, 
Summer School, a eg T- : e. Ashford, 
Kent a Courses 


cffered: The Soctat Sciences: oor use Life 
and Literature; Loca] History: International 


Affairs; Physical and Historical Geography 
of the Wea ~j Plant Life; Recent Ri noereh 
on the Hone «é 5s r week. 


—Apply for” details ECTOR, 
Mural Department. University of London, 
Senate House, W.C.1. 
\ LIAM TEMPLE COLLEGE.—Appli- 
ations are invited for entry to 
this Theological College in October, 1951. 
The College offers 2-year, 1-year and short 
Courses in the Christian Faith and con- 
temporary society. Bursaries are available 
for students from the 


Memorial 
College, Hawarden, nr. 


LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 
ARLBOROUGH, 17-18, Old Bond St. 


> 

Chi aS 

Saturdays, 10-12. adutaien . 
ETER CASTEEL’S animals, birds and 
flowers; drawings and water colours.— 

—Arncabe GaLtery, 28, Old Bond Street, 

April 10th to May Ist. 


Tue Principat, Temple 


Chester. 











$39 





ARIG-LOUDRES m9 Pictures recently 
. purchased France, 
a gate 9.30 to 1 


—Tootn’s, 31, Bruton Soe wl. 
” R°Picee STEINER’S FUNDAMENTALS oF 
Evvucation.” Lecture by A. e. 
Howargp Westminste 
8.W.1, on “Wednesday, April’ 25th, at 7 pm. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A Course o 
lectures on “ Chinese Thought 


Under LR Ch’ = 4 ae al be wt 
by Px 
5.30 p.m. wy 27th, 30th May ist 
at t Sch of Oriental African 
Studies, Cro = London, W.C.1. 
ADMISSION FREE, ITHOUT TICKET.—JAMES 
HENDE! » Academic gg 
wey OF INDON. Lecture 
Us “* Early Engfieh phy” 
will be given by Paorgsson ah TTHEWS 
SF, 5.30 p.m. on 30th at 
niversity (en- 
Street Square, 
W.C.1). Apmission Farr, Wr ‘Ticker.— 
J Henpeason, Academ: r. 


eNations lation one 
I He Howe 
Fistt, Leader ‘ot 5. K. oe 
rg Mission to 





py ae 11-6, oe Una, 25, Char 8 ba 


w' LLTAM TEMPLE COLLEGE.—Summer 
y Conference, Faire Axo éth-1ith. 
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Gro . renting \e pg 
tions into the surrounding coun 
Cost, b 
CONCERTS 
Cc. SYMPHONY O| 
'YAL ALBERT 
* WEUNESDAY, APRIL 25, at a 
erture, Beatrice & Ben .+ Ber 
Piano No. 2 in B fat .. B by 
Concerto f erecccceccce 
SoLoMON 
Six Matcotm San 
Tickets: a 7/6, Sis v-, 3/6, 2/- 
at Hall (Ken. | 8212)’ and " Agents. 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
R 
R ADULT EDUCATI 
Appointment of Warden.—Applications for 
this post are invited by wil 
County uncil. lary £1,000, subject to 
review. Free paving accom modation.—Par- 
iculars __ fro Director oF EDUCATION, 
Gsunty Hall, m Trowbridge. 
be (Continued _on page 540) 
SUULLEULEREEUUGUEEREREROOOREREOOGGER DODO EL 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


& *ForR B800K SE 


Stock of over 
3 million 
volumes 


New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 
every subject 
We BUY Books, too 


Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept. 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Playing and all other makes 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


SUUUCUTETEEUUOEEUET OTA UAOEESCUUGAOUEEEEOOEOUUUUEEEEOUAUEUEEOEEOOOGUUCEEOOOOOOOUEOEEEEOUUUOOUOOSODOOUUOOCESESEOOOOELS | 
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(Continued from page $39) 
RITISH ELECTRICITY AuTmonrss. 


—Applications are invi f 
following vacancies at the Lonpon ,| 
HeaoQuarters 
Shorts and. Typists: Salary £150 per annum 

r annum. 


Copy. Typists: 

£339 r annum. 
salaries quoted 
of London Allowance and 
are 


Appointments 


with experience. 


of age 
able.—Letters of application, stating age 
and present salary and giving details of 


povicns experience, should be addre: 
rat, Director 
"Flectricity House, 
London, W.1 
left-hand corner of the envelope “ 
NTERESTING and progressive careers @ 
executive leve] offered to 
between the ages of 25 and 
in Personnel Management, 
paid whilst acquiring 7 
w 


years, 
salary 
methods and organisation, 


rience 


prospects appointment. 
residential cluo in London during training 
if required. Suitable candidates must 


agreeable to oa in any 
Great Britain 

of present post, 
interests to Box No, LP. 
Street, London, 1, 


education, ere an 
959, 10, Hertfor 


ham.—The Post of Head’ Master 
vacant from May Ist 


be . 
invite applications 


Governors 

appointment. 
the Governors would 
pone the date of commencement of 
until September Ist, 1952. The 8c 
a Direct Grant School for Boys. 
Edward 
High School for Girls (Direct Grant 
five Voluntary Aided Grammar Schools. 
>? must be graduate: 
nited Kingdom, 


for 


reques‘ed 


application and of not more than 


testimonials on or béfore June 16th, 1981) 


b the endersigned, from whom forms 

lication an 

ain 
post will be £2,3 
anya) AB y of & 

£2 n addition there will 
tax-free allowance for expenses of £200 per 
annum Head 
Cc. Harriss, Secre 
King Sedward's School, 

Birmingham, 15. 

SECRETARY (woman). 
‘ end C.A.B. experience. 
Thames. From June or September. 
£250 p.a.—Box 153C. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
A 


vacancies in_ private 
land—mid-May 


3. soe Serve, 
2812 


B*,,. 
pastioe. July 


Vienna, 154 days, 
I Beer, 
Bay. 5916. 
YHELTENHAM SPA.— 
days at any season. Love 
country, bracing air, sport, 
tainment. For rail services enquire a 
stations, offices agents. 
Dept. 14, Town Hall. 


and early June. ~—RACKETT 


Austria. 
-Aug. Tyrol, 
"£25. No night travel 


0 


YRUISING ON CANALS its an adventure. 
choice 
Stone, Staffs. 
party 


Fine cruisers for 2-6 people; 
of 7 routes.—TANAL CRUISING, 
] ENMARK.—Opportunity join pvt. 
16-day round tour, early Aug. 
escort, Sth succ. year. All fares, 
hotels, excur., &c., £45 15s. incl.—Box 14 


} luxury cruiser or sailing yacht. 
land-Belgium-Prance-Riviera, from 
to £70 p.w. Private rties 4-6- A Persons. 
The Iden! Gentinented a k& 

86, Strand, London em. Nyo38, 


Hol 


OLIDAY SOUSs EXCHANGE. —Ex- 
similar 


changes for 
families.—Box 1 


NV OUNTAIN Holidays 


this summer, 
your legs to 
gramme of mixing 

(Bib. holiday AMBLERS’ 
his Park Road, Baker Street, 


YEE “Geottend’ s Glory.—Scenic 

and Luxury Motor Tours.—WHITracea 

25, ee Crescent, rn 
days, from 26 gns. 


arranged 
39C. 


et 


Assoc., 
N.W.1 


fare. 


QPAIN. I 
\ Details of many inexpensive. Mpolidays 
Co., 


from CONTINENTAL TRANSPORT 


Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel. TEM 9176. 
WUNNY MAJORCA, 16 days, conducted 
\ throughou’. Good hotel. pater’ Lon- 


don April 30, June 30, July 29 
gereestane Lr., 
12 





Uryscee CONTINENTAL Hotrmars in i 
) = jovely, little-known places. Low in- served by buses and trains. Super comfort. 
clusive prices. Write for brochure or All rooms h. & c. with electric fires. 
poane —F AIRWAYS AND | (TRAVEL), | Telephone 252. 
ro t. H.). Parliament Mansions, N the heart of che lovely Lammermuirs, 
Abbey Orchard Street, London, S.W.1 | yet only 32 miles from Edinburgh. Rath- 
ABBey 2214/5 burne Hotel, Longformacus, Duns. Home 
We: -END ‘CLUB now offers members | roduce, excellent cooking. 3.000 volume 
special air facilities London to Zurich | library. Trout streams, riding. ‘ Out of 
and Innsbruck from £20.—Pull details, | the World and into Longformacus.” Send 
Orcanisen, 50, Northey Ave.. Cheam, Sy. | for brochure. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New - York, N.Y., Post Office, 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C and Published by Tue Srecrator, LYp., 


£129 per annum to 


above are inclusive 
the point of 
entry into the scales will be in accordance 
per- 
manent and are superannuable at 20 years 
Staff canteen facilities are avail- 


to 
of Establishments, 
Great Portland 
Please mark the top 
AE/158." 


ucated 
x 


Comfortable 


rt of 
rite with full particulars 


*ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, ic Birming: 


1952, and the 
this 
In exceptional circumstances 
prepared to t- 
uties 
hool is 
The King 
VI Foundation also comprises tnd 
an 


three copies of their 


further particulars may be 
The L yoy salary of the 
r annum, rising by 
to a maximum 

be « 


A Master’s house is pro- 
wees = free. There are no boarders °? 
Edgbaston Park 
Family case work 


Kingston-on- 
From 


parties 
visiting Mont Blanc District, Switzer- 


Middleton-on-Sea, Sussex. 


Conducted 
Salzburg, 


Norwoop Tec#. Co..ece, §.E.27. 
For pleasant holl- 

ly Cotswold 
music, enter- 


Pree Guide from 


OLIDAYS AFLOAT.—Charter your own 
£20 


If you are seek- 
ing something out of the ordinary 
and ts mind stretching 
wiite for our pro- 
Tours and other 


Cruises 


17, Charing Cross Rd. WHI 








t 





Sea Send f 
41- “is. Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 





LEP HOLIDAY GUIDE is full of 
ideas! Suggestions for your holiday, 
| Great pene. on the Contigent. or at 
r free copy today.—Der Travet, 
"Phone. 
Central 
one 70 SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, 
ITALY.—June 14-29, Austria and 
Dotomires, 38 gns. June 28-July 12, 
Avsteia, 33 gns. July 13-26, Swirzertano, 
32 gns.. July 31-August 14, Austria, 33 gns. 
August 17-31, Switzer.anp, 38 gns. August 
31-Sept. 13, Swirzer.anp, 31 gms. October 
2-13, ITALIAN Lakes, 30 gns. Each one very 
attractive.—Write for full details, Camps 
AnD Tours Union (Est. 1913, Dr. C. PF. 
Fothergill), Hensol, Chorley Wood, Herts. 


HOLIDAY CCOMMODATION 


BERPORT Cardiganshire  coast.— 
Attractive small guest house has some 
vacancies for Whitsun and early and late 
summer, None left in August. Good cook- 
ing, own garden produce, every comfort.— 
Write for details to Miss BaLLagp, Pen-y- 
Graig, Aberporth. 
ETWEEN the Lune Valley and Lake- 
land. Spacious Georgian country 
house on wooded estate in lovely setting. 
Modern comforts. Home produce. Moderate 
charges.—YEALAND MANOR, nr. Carnforth. 
OGNOR .— Cemfortable Guest House. 
Good food, separate tables, willing 
service, h. & c.—Wipwortny, Sylvan Way. 
Tel.: 350. 
RONTE GUEST HOUSE. Haworth, 
Yoras. an country, literary 
interest; h. c., spring beds, T.T. milk, 
good Yorkshire fare 
YONNEMARA LETTERFRACK. Beside 
Atlantic, mountains. Good food. All conv. 


Full board £4 10s. weekly, ex. Aug.—Mrs. 
Jorce 
IORNWALL.—Otp Recrory, Forrabury, 
Boscastle, for early summer holidays 
amid glorious coast scenery. Own garden 
roduce, poultry, T.T. milk. Terms 5) 
7 guineas 
DINBURGH.—Comf,. board pola, (pri- 
vate villa) Superior loc., 12s. bed 
and breakfast. Other meals as it 
ox 1000B. 


ORTH COTSWOLDS. little 
guest house welcomes visitors for peace- 

ful country holiday. Comfortable beds, good 
{ged beautiful —————- Brochure.— 
L. ALLARD, rook Furlong, 


nippin Campden. 
Sse DOWN Ss, Monks Rest Guest 
=. (i7th Century), Jevington, the 
village in the Downs. Easy access East- 
bourne. All comfoits. Pole- 
gate 178. 
SWISS HOLIDAY.—Hotel Pension Nar- 


— Homely 


Brochure. 


cisses, Chamby-sur-Montreux (2,000 ft.) 
Small, quiet and comfortable. Magnificent 
views. nelusive price 10 days. 125 francs. 


ACCOMMODATION 
AARAVAN HOME.—1951 luxurious 4-berth, 
two lounges, end kitchen, two doors, 
two wardrobes, full cooker, coal fire, hot 
Yana: foldaway bed Accept £335.—Box 





HOTELS, &c. 
HOTEL * permeated with the atmo- 
sphere of happiness, courtesy 
willing service.”” Adjoining sandy beach, 
Children’s nursery. cocktail bar, dancing. 
to 10 gns. inclusive. Brochure with 
pleasure.—CuHatet, Hore. AND Country CLus, 
Winterton-on-Sea, Norfolk 
ARMOUTH WALES.—MARINE MAN- 
SION.—A.A, and R.A.C., private hotel 
on sea-shore, magnificent scenery. 35 bed- 
rooms with hot and cold. Low season to 


July 2lst.—Write for Brochure S 
IDE-A-WHILE BOOK.—Unique guide to 
good hotels, inns, &c., in Britain's 
loveliest holiday counties. Post free, 2s. 6d. 


Hitton, 45, Fleet Street, Torquay. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Boscose: Hatt, private 
hotel, West Cliff. Excellent food. Near 
sea and town. Brochure.—'Phone. 5710. 
OURNEMOUTH. — Connavcut Covurt 
Horet.. Tel.: 1944. 33 rooms, 1 acre 
rounds. Every comfort. Superlative food. 
gens. weekly 7-8 gns. June onwards. 
URCOT-ON-THAMES, OXON .—Crort 
House Hore..—A country house on 
river near Oxford. Club licence. Boating. 
Tennis, Archery, Billiards. Station, Culham 
(W.R.).—Tel. Clifton Hampden 32. 
IORNWALL.—Sennen Cove Horet, Land's 
End. ‘Phone, Sennen 275. First-class. 
Fully licensed; accommodates 80; excellent 
cuisine; unsurpass sea views; safe bath- 
ing; excellent sands and rugged coastal 
scenery; 2ls. per day until July 14th 
XMOOR FOREST HOTEL, Simonsbath, 
by Minehead. The Heart of Exmoor. 
Hunting. Own Fishing. Licensed. Exford 277. 
R.A Write for Brochure. AA 
COTSWOLDs. Langston 
. Kingham, Oxon. Com- 
fortable. good food, excellent centre. 
OATHLAND, Nortu Yoresuire Moors.— 
FPAIRHAVEN Private Horet in midst 
ef real country and the heather. Village 
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APRIL 
= 
t | ¢ T | a Recommended by 
YO & ~) Ashley Courtenay _ 
“HIS  COGITATIVE FACULTIES RICHMOND HILL. Surrey. onsen 
IMMERSED IN COGITABUNDITY OF fone SE, BR -- 2 Bart, "Gates ad 
COGITATION.” Offers quiet and ccmfortable reside 


} quarters from €ns.. with 
My daily post gives me ich City and West End. Tel. :' Richmond aan 
Cogitation, but j find = leasure in 


helping others to solve their holiday plans. ROWER Went Tew SS 
My “ Shop Window” below may be of seaside ‘holiday! Here on the edg: 
belp to you in holiday planning, but for $8 sandy beach, with boats, 

other districts, please write to me, bathing a 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, - oe 
to 68, St. James's Sireet, London, S.W 1. 


dation. good fare and ample 
Tel. > 

SOUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR, in eer, lee. welcome uaTEDE 
Roseland 1 mile sea. Own poultry. at this old-established 65-bedroom heel 
cows, fresh farm produce, and the personal o 
touch combine to make your stay a REA 

HOLIDAY. (Ruan High Lanes, nr. Truro.) 

70 













cause for 








Sarage space, 


Delightfully situated on the cliffs, 
Veryan 27 


south, it makes a most agreeab) 
a Spring holiday. Licensed Sea bg 
Shooting, Golf. Write Mr. and Mrs, C, G. 

EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. A 

beautiful 18th-Century Coaching House in 

the quiet of the Cathedral Close, packed 


Crawley. Tel. 2101. 

SIDMOUTH, VICTORIA HOTEL. Paci ) 
with relics of a more leisured age—yet ' 
replete with every nor amenity P.O. 


the Sea Open all the year. Food you 
"phones all rooms ift. Restaurant, 


enjoy. Breakfast in bed. Telephone and 
Cocktail Lounge. R.A.C., A.A. Tel. 4071-2 


Rediffusion Radio by your bedside. A warm 
attractively furnished room. A superb bed. 
FISHBOURNE, Sussex. WILLOW COTTAGE. 


Service with a Smile. Come and be Spoilt! 
Tel. 951. 




















Delightful XvVIIth-Century Guest House. JyYNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL Faces 
ideal week-ends, holidays or permanent ¢he South and the Sun 400ft. up in 6 
home. Warm and comfortable; & ¢. Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
and gas fires all rooms. Large sunny and the Coast. Fully Licensed First-class 
garden; own produce and poultry. Golf. cyisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and Ball. 
Sailing, Riding, Racing (Goodwood). room. Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole 
6-8igns. according to season. Brochure. course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines) 
. “ 2174. 
as See See WATERVILLE, Co, Kerry, Eire. SOUTH. . 
GUERNSEY. LA COLLINETTE HOTEL. ERN LAKE HOTEL, for a superb family 
St. Peter Port. This small, comfortable holiday. Lake, river and sea fishing; 
and conveniently accessible hotel, provides Bathing: Boating; Golf; Tennis. Famous ( 
the key to those seeking a holiday where for food Write Mrs. A. Meldon. Tel: 
good food, the personal touch and a Waterville 7. 
pleasant environment are the main ‘ 
essentials. Home Produce. Car Hire 
Service. Tel.: Guernsey 2585. ROMANCE, RECREATION, 
masriees. . FELTON HOTEL. Stooneed. RECUPERATION. - 
Centre of the Sea Front, next door to 4 
White Rock Pavilion Renowned for} All three can be enjoyed in a vey 
excellent re a. Night Rerter. = first-class way at 
equipment and comforts. ersonal super- 
vision of, Resident Proprietors Tel. 614. BURGH ISLAND HOTEL, 
ire “ Yelton.”’ astings. 
SLE OF ERISKA HOTEL, ¢ mn Arayit BIGBURY-ON-SEA, nr. PLYMOUTH. 
' » Connel, Argyll. 
A delightful West Highland Mansion on Send today for illustrated booklet. 
its own island, with direct access by road ) 
bridge to Mainland. Magnificent mountain 
— loch scenery; _ is ° blaze of 2 
colour in Spring, Summer an Autumn. UGH 
Home —— ——— = Fully licensed. SCARBORO 
Write Capt. A D . Barr. 
LONDON. N.W.4. HENDON HALL. Pirst- ROYAL HOTEL. 
=— a. 7 mote, — - = ee Comfortable. Civilised. Stimulating. 
Jarrick. 30 mins. est n xcellen 
cuisine, fully licensed P.O. ‘phones all For all that it offers, the value 
rooms; suites with private bath Rerd extraordinary 
Tennis, Putting. Billiards, Swimming Pool. 
| | Adjoins #tendon Golf Club.’ Personal super- Terms 29/- to 39/- per day. 
vision of Managing Director. Hendon 1456. Managing Director: T. Laughton. 
a us ON-SEA, Norfolk. GRAND 
OTE Fine sands, bracing air, plenty 
ot sunshine. Good food, wines and service. ’ 
Tel. 190 (Under the same direction: The Continent 
Manor Hotel, Mundesley.) Comes Hiome 


HEADLAND HOTEL. 


dh. Laze at one of the finest Hotels in 


peweuay. Cornwall. 


For your May or June " > : ; . : 
Billiards, mrides, Deneine. Tennis, Surfing; Europe, in a semi-tropical Situation 
magnificent sands 18-hole Golf Course — . . 
adjoining. Good food, well-stocked cellars, | # few hours from your door. 150 
attractive Cocktail Bar and Sun Lounge. superb bedrooms .. . 5 acres of 

| | Every room with a sea view (Private ds f 

| | bathrooms available.) Early _bocking | Sfounds ronting the sea... own 
advisable. Write W. Polglaze. Tel. 2211.] tennis and squash, golf nearby... 
PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. A full all the comforts and smiling 
quota of sunshine, overlooking cunt’s 2 ° 
Bay. The best headquarters for seeing the | S€rvice of a famous Hotel. Write 


from St. Ives to Land's 
Write Manager. 


for brochure SS. 


Cornish Riviera 
End and the Lizard 
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PORTSONACHAN by Daimaily, Arsyli. a| The IMPERI AL 

warm welcome awaits the Soans - 

visitor to PORTSONACHAN HOTEL, in the ’ 

heart of the Western Highlands. Bagpipes, 7 TORQL AY 

| ag A —_~™ Salmon andj The ENGLISH HOTEL in the 
t “shi x . — hd r we 

Ri rooms Ho ae eed es et: | MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 


Kilchrenan 224. 














F you are thinking of spending your ANOR HOUSE HOTEL, Morerton-in- 


NY 


holiday in Devon why not stay at Mars#, GLos Telephone 101.—Miss 
Pinewoop Hotet, Torrs Park, Ilfracombe, Great is pleased to announce that the ex- 
opening in May ma catering by tensions eS the dining-room are now com- 
Swiss traired chef. omtortable accom- pieted, and there is room for all to dine 
| modation. Book early. Send for aroaere and wine in comfort. Splendid centre for 
now. Terms 4-6 guineas inclusive. Tel. touring the Cotswolds, Stratford Festival, | 
Ilfracombe 356. Cheltenham Meetings. 
LA SABLONNERIE, in the peaceful island NV EET THE SPRING where —— 
of Sark, welcomes you with good food, and flowers come sooner! Stay im { 


comfortable beds, a friendly atmoumere and delightful country house hotel, 


= a cat | 














a well-stocked cellar. A small hotel con- Self-contained cottage with 
verted from a ieth-century farmhouse. service, RY the loveliest pars, f tne Isle 
Terms from 6-7 guineas per week. Brochure of Wight. A.A. and R.A.C. appointed | 
willingly sent.—Telephone Sark 61. Fully licensed.—Write for details 
AKES.—Charm. old mansion, beaut. MANAGER, FARRINGFoRD HorTet, Freshwatet, 
view; 40 ac. grnds.; mod. con.; mod. 1.0.W. ‘Phone 312. 
terms.—Crort Horst, Ambleside. Tel.: 334. | Te OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL 
ONDON.—** West Court.’ Earls Court, | Watchbell Street, ye.-—Good food. 
S.W.5. Quiet. comfortable; min. Tube | Soft beds. h. & c. in mm, Central beat 
' (9 min, run Piccadilly, &c.). FRObisher 6492. ing Fine views.—Apply, Prorrircror. 
— — — — a — — a ——$ ‘ 
Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LtD., ; 
at its offices. 99 Gower Sit.. London, W.C.1.—Friday, April 20, 1951. 








